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OF  DEL  A  WARE. 


IN  THE  SENATE  U.  S.— Feb.  10,  I83i. 


On  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Grundy  to  prohibit  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  management  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  investigating  the  principles  upon 
which  the  removals  have  been  made  in  that  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President  : 

It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  again 
engaging  in  a  discussion  of  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  Laboring  as  I  do  at  this  time  under  considerable  in- 
disposition,  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  if  consis¬ 
tent  with  my  sense  of  duty,  to  suffer  those  who  originated  this  debate 
to  “  form  their  political  text-book  for  the  year,”  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  phrased  it,  without  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  mar  its  beau¬ 
ties  or  correct  its  errors;  but  the  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address 
to  the  Senate  on  this  subject  have  been  so  grossly  perverted,  and  the  real 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  they  appear  from  the 
documents  before  us,  has  been  so  incorrectly  represented  by  the  Members 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Tennessee,  (Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Grun¬ 
dy,)  that  I  am  again  compelled  to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  this 
honorable  body. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discharge  this  necessary  duty,  suffer  me,  sir,  brief¬ 
ly  to  notice  an  observation  which  fell  from  the  Member  from  Missouri, 
(Mr.  Benton,)  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  salt  tax,  originated  by 
him,  and  which  you  then  pronounced  to  be  disorderly.  He  was  pleased 
to  say,  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  deny  him  a  hearing  on  his  important 
motion  to  abolish  the  duty  on  alum  salt,  while  they  so  willingly  consented 
to  this  investigation,  “which  engaged  them  as  petty  constables  in  ferret¬ 
ing  out  crimes  of  which  they  might  afterwards  become  judges.”  There 
was  nothing,  sir,  in  the  source  from  which  this  sprung,  in  the  manner  in. 
which  it  was  made,  or  in  the  occasion  which  gave  it  birth,  that  would 
have  entitled  it  to  any  notice  from  me,  but  for  the  repetition  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  involved  in  it,  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  inquire  into  impeacha¬ 
ble  matter.  That  argument,  sir,  has  been  urged  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  to 
deprive  the  Committee  of  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  principles  upon 
which  your  Postmaster  General  has  removed  so  many  hundreds  of  officers 
from  his  Department.  If  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  met  and  answered 
already,  it  was  because  such  an  argument  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  any 
labored  reply.  It  is  not  every  hypocritical  pretence  which  ingenuity  can 
resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  screening  guilt  or  condemning  innocence — 
not  the  whine  of  every  sycophant  that  bends  before  power,  and  who 
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would  prostrate  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  while  he  affects  to  mourn  over 
its  fall,  that  merits  an  answer  from  me.  But  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  who  represents  the  highly  respectable  Legislature  which  elected 
him,  and  who  doubtless  thinks  there  is  weight  in  this  objection  when  he 
presses  it,  I  answer  that  the  object  of  the  whole  inquiry,  as  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  resolution,  under  the  authority  of  which  he  and  I  are 
acting  as  Members  of  a  Committee,  is  to  enable  us  to  legislate ;  that  it 
was  not  instituted  to  lay  the  foundation  for  any  impeachment:  that  the 
right  which  the  Senate  enjoys  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  whole  le¬ 
gislative  power  of  the  Union,  involves  the  right  to  inquire  into  any  and 
every  abuse  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government  which  legislation 
can  reach,  and  which  Congress  ought  either  to  limit  or  prevent.  The 
power  to  inquire  whether  a  law  be  necessary,  must  be  incident  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  power  to  make  it. 

His  reasoning  to  screen  the  Postmaster  General  from  this  investiga¬ 
tion  proves  too  much.  It  would  prevent  us  from  examining  the  conduct 
of  all  those  subordinate  officers  of  this  government  who  are  as  liable  to 
impeachment  as  the  President  or  Chiefs  of  Department  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  Senate  is  for  some  purpo¬ 
ses  a  judicial,  for  others  an  executive,  and  for  others  a  legislative  body. 
It  exercises  all  the  powers  incident  to  each  of  these  capacities  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  others.  Was  it  ever  heard  that  the  Senate  forbore  to  coun¬ 
sel  and  advise  the  President  in  their  executive  character,  because  they 
might  thereby  prejudge  matters  which,  by  possibility,  might  afterwards 
be  submitted  to  them  as  legislators  ?  Should  we  refuse  to  hear  a  word 
to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  passing  an  act  to  prevent,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  penalties  for,  extortion  in  our  public  officers,  because  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  try  them  as  judges?  Did  we  refuse  to  decide  in  our 
judicial  capacity  a  question  of  contempt,  because  such  a  bill  as  has  since 
been  introduced,  to  regulate  the  law  of  contempt,  might  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  ?  The  argument,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  one,  would  subvert 
the  power  and  obstruct  the  whole  action  of  the  Senate.  In  all  such  cases 
the  objection  of  prejudging  is  met  and  crushed  by  the  antagonizing  con¬ 
sideration,  that  our  duty  to  the  people,  and  our  oaths  to  support  the 
magna  charta  of  their  liberties,  require  of  us  to  close  every  avenue 
against  the  possible  abuse  of  power,  and  to  expose  and  restrain  every  eii* 
croachment  upon  their  rights.  Sir,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  cases 
appearing  on  our  records,  in  which  inquiries  have  been  made  here  into 
abuses  of  the  government,  for  the  purposes  of  legislation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  this  body, 
when  such  an  objection  has  been  advanced  to  screen  a  public  officer 
from  a  fair  and  full  investigation  of  the  principles  which  have  regulated 
his  official  conduct.  It  is  no  less  striking  than  novel,  too,  that  the  friends 
of  the  Postmaster  General  should  betray  such  great  sensitiveness,  lest 
the  examination  of  the  Committee  should  lead  to  his  impeachment.  When 
that  Committee  was  appointed  in  the  early  part  of  this  session,  it  was 
vauntingly  urged  by  his  friends  here,  that  they  defied  the  investigation, 
and  courted  the  inquiry.  Their  cry  was,  “  none  but  the  galled  jade 
winces” — “  Examine  every  thing  and  you  will  find  all  right.”  The  ori¬ 
ginal  resolution  directing  the  inquiry  into  the  entire  management  of  the 
Department,  was  adopted  with  an  air  of  triumph,  though  the  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  scrutiny  of  a  Select  Committee  did  not  very  well  comport,  as 
I  thought  then,  sir,  with  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrases  which  accompa- 


'liied  it.  When  the  trial  begins,  we  see  that  a  new  light  is  suddenly  shed 
on  the  question  then  decided.  A  part  of  the  power  which  was  delegated 
to  the  Committee  must  be  now  revoked.  The  light  begins  to  shine  too 
brightly,  and  the  cry  is,  we  are  afraid  you  will  disclose  impeachable  mat- 
ter.  In  other  words,  the  fear  is  that  the  Postmaster  General  has  so  gross¬ 
ly  violated  the  law  and  the  constitution,  that  if  we  suffer  your  Committee 
to  examine  his  principles  of  official  action  with  a  view  to  restrain  him, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  try  him  on  an  impeachment!  I  will  not  deny 
this,  sir,  because  it  has  doubtless  been  permitted  to  these  gentlemen  to 
learn  much  more  of  the  secrets  of  his  Department  than  myself;  and,  as 
I  do  not  love  to  contradict  gentlemen  when  I  can  avoid  it,  I  agree  that 
the  apprehensions  they  express  may  be  well  grounded.  If  the  proot  be 
not  arrested,  a  scene  of  barter  and  juggling  for  office  may  be  disclosed, 
the  like  of  which  never  before  disgraced  this  or  any  other  country.  It 
may  be,  that  the  people  will  stand  aghast  at  it,  and  every  honest  man  of 
the  political  party  which  has  elevated  this  Chief  of  this  Department  to 
his  present  station,  shall  view  this  scene  of  political  corruption  with  hor¬ 
ror  !  Does  the  Department  cower  under  these  charges,  sir  ?  Does  it,  in 
the  face  of  an  honest,  but  deluded  people,  still  shun  the  light  under  the 
hypocritical  pretence  that  we  cannot  inquire  into  impeachable  matter  ! — * 
Yes,  sir,  it  dare  do  this  ;  and  it  has  found  a  supporter  here,  who,  while 
he  expresses  his  fears,  that  we  are  ferreting  out  crimes  of  which  we  may 
afterwards  become  judges,  denounces  us  as  petty  constables  for  our  trou¬ 
ble.  Yet,  be  it  remembered,  that  this  comes  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  executive  patronage,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
was  a  member  of  it,  has  alleged  without  contradiction  in  the  debate 
here,  from  the  very  author  of  the  report  of  that  Committee,  which  in  1820 
examined  every  Department  of  the  government  for  abuses,  and  reported 
six  bills  to  check  the  current  of  executive  power,  with  a  voluminous  ex¬ 
position  of  facts  and  alleged  crimes ,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  legislative 
interference.  Look  at  the  report !  One  of  the  bills  contains  a  clause  to 
compel  the  President  to  assign  the  causes  for  every  removal  from  any  of¬ 
fice  referred  to  in  that  bill.  It  was  not  only  deemed  proper  then  to  dis¬ 
close  impeachable  matter,  but  necessary  to  compel  that  disclosure  for 
executive  as  well  as  legislative  purposes.  Now ,  the  very  course  recom¬ 
mended  at  that  time  is  right  for  no  purpose.  Another  of  these  bills 
provided  that  no  Postmaster,  where  the  profits  of  his  office  amount  to  a 
certain  sum,  shall  be  appointed  to  or  removed  from  office  but  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Senate.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  then  pressed  upon 
the  people,  was,  that  the  intluence  and  patronage  of  the  Department 
were  so  vast,  that  it  had  become  one  of  the  “  arbiters  of  human  fate1’  in 
this  country,  and  could  no  longer  be  safely  trusted  to  a  single  individual. 
The  Committee,  instead  of  telling  us  they  were  afraid  to  ferret  out 
crimes,  say  they  “  hold  themselves  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  in  laboring  to  multiply  the  guards,  and  close  the  avenues  to  the 
possible  abuse  of  power,”  and  the  impeachable  matter  which  is  now  so 
objectionable  a  feature  in  thife  inquiry  was  then  so  glorious  a  discovery, 
that  6000  copies  of  the  report  were  printed  by  the  Senate,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  We  see  here  who  were  the  “  petty  constables” 
of  that  day  ;  and  if  a  change  of  times  has  not  produced  a  change  of 
principle  too,  we  shall  now  proceed  fearlessly  in  ferretting  out  abuses  of 
every  description  which  we  can  reform  or  inhibit.  If,  for  doing  so,  we 
receive  the  appellation  of  petty  constables,  let  us  rely  for  our  reward  on 


{Fie  approbation  of  our  consciences  and  our  country,  taking  care  to  mer¬ 
it  no  more  humble  title  than  that  of  honest  constables  who  never  charge 
double  compensation  for  their  trouble. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  this  question  was  decided  by  the  Senate  at  the 
last  session,  when  they  refused  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  induced 
the  President  to  sweep  the  list  of  civil  officers,  and- the  aid  of  precedent 
is  invoked  to  effect  a  suppression  of  this  investigation.  Sir,  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  Senate  has,  in  the  gloomiest  period  of  subserviency  to  exe¬ 
cutive  will,  decided  the  abstract  principle,  that  even  the  President  is 
above  the  law,  or  that  his  principles  of  action,  while  administering  the 
constitution,  are  not  liable  to  investigation.  I  know  well  that  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  during  the  last  year,  inquiries  in  particular  cases  of  re¬ 
moval  were  repeatedly  refused,  some  thinking  the  inquiries  inexpedient 
in  those  particular  instances.  The  power  of  the  Representatives  of  tire 
States  was  held  in  slight  estimation  by  the  advocates  of  executive  influ¬ 
ence  at  that  day,  it  is  most  true ;  but  even  then,  no  man  pretended  that  all 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government  should  be  covered  with  the 
same  mgis  which  protected  their  chief.  The  argument  then  was,  sir, 
that  the  President  was  answerable  only  to  the  people  who  elected  him  at 
the  polls,  and  not  to  their  Representatives,  a  distinction  to  which  I  never 
bowed  with  any  respect,  and  which  I  still  think  is  entitled  to  none.  But 
jthe  chiefs  of  Department  are  neither  elected  by  the  people  nor  the 
►States,  nor  answerable  to  cither  in  any  other  way  than  through  their 
Representatives  here,  by  whom  their  whole  powers  are  conferred.  The 
Postmaster  General,  like  the  rest  of  these  chiefs,  is  an  officer  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  and  the  creature  of  the  law  only.  Congress  enacted 
the  law  which  constitutes  his  whole  authority  for  action.  It  made  him- 
It  can  repeal  that  law  and  unmake  him.  Upon  the  very  principles  con: 
ceded  by  those  who  sheltered  your  President  from  scrutiny,  the  Chief  of 
this  Department  is  amenable,  like  every  other  creature  of  the  law,  to  his 
creators.  And  if  not,  then  is  every  other  executive  officer  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  aboyd  the  very  law 
which  established  his  office.  You  cannot,  on  this  principle,  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  most  petty  officer  in  the  customs,  without  invading  the 
royal  prerogative;  and  the  principle  that  the  “  King  can  do  no  wrong,” 
which  even  England  knows  only  in  theory,  is  here  transferred  to  every  su¬ 
bordinate  of  the  government  ,  until  every  “  pelting  petty  officer”  becomes 
a  tyrant  amenable  to  no  human  tribunal  but  the  will  of  his  political  chief 

There  does  not  exist  in  this  Government  a  Department  which  by  law 
is  held  so  irresponsible  to  Congress  or  the  People  as  the  Post  Office.  It 
disburses  annually,  from  its  own  funds,  $1,932,000  among  the  people,  of 
which  $595,000  is  paid  to  Postmasters,  all  subject  to  be  removed  for  a 
smile  or  a  frown  at  any  moment  by  its  chief.  The  sum  of  $1,274,000  is 
paid  for  transportation  of  the  mail  to  individuals  who  are  equally  liable 
for  a  smile  or  a  frown  to  he  embarrassed  by  the  regulations  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  loss  of  a  single  trip,)  and  driven  from  ' 
its  employment.  If  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  apply  for  a  scanty  pit¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  his  claim  must  be  scrutinized, 
and  the  will  of  Congress,  tardily  expressed,  must  sanction  the  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  it  is  lost.  But  how  many  thousands  are  disbursed  by  the  Chief 
of  this  Department  at  his  will,  under  the  name  of  extra  compensation  to 
contractors  and  officers,  of  which  no  account  is  rendered  to  Congress  or 
the  people !  The  items  composing  this  immense  expenditure  of  1 ,274,002 


dollars  aie  no  where  laid  before  the  public,  and  it  is  alleged  thut  m  liu* 
disposition  of  it  the  grossest  abuses  of  unrestrained  power  have  beet: 
committed.  What  check — what  control  do  you,  can  you  now  exercise 
over  this  vast  disbursement  of  the  public  treasure  ?  is  there  any  De¬ 
partment,  of  this  or  any  other  Government,  whose  means  of  controlling 
public  opinion  are  so  ample,  that  is  subject  to  no  check  or  limit?  A  nod 
from  its  Chief  now  creates  at  any  moment  a  new  clerk  with  a  salary  of  » 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  drives  him  from  office,  and  you 
are  not  even  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure;  nay,  you  re¬ 
main  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact,  for  the  annual  report  does  not  con¬ 
descend  to  give  you  a  single  item  in  the  whole  mass  of  these  disburse¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  all  this,  more  than  £6*3,000  are  annually  paid 
away  under  the  head  of  “  Incidental  Expenses”  at  the  will  of  this  Chief 
of  a  Department,  and  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  floor  who  can  state  the 
number  and  the  substance  of  even  the  principal  items  which  compose  it. 
•All  that  you  know  of  it  is,  that  in  the  report  a  part  of  the  mighty  expen¬ 
diture  of  nearly  tico  millions  of  dollars ,  which  this  Department  annually 
lavishes  upon  twenty-six  thousand  officers  and  agents,  is  stated  to  be 
-composed  of  “  Incidental  Expenses!”  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  it  can  es¬ 
cape  a  thinking  intellect,  how  easy  a  part  of  these  immense  sums  might 
be  paid  away  to  a  hireling  agent  for  an  electioneering  tour,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  public  duty  ?  Is  it — dare  it  be  denied  that  there  are  secret 
agents  in  the  employment  of  this  Chief,  whose  compensation,  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  purse,  is  regulated  by  his  sole  control,  and  whose  -servi¬ 
ces  are  never  made  know  n  to  the  people  or  their  Representatives  here  ? 
Yet,  in  addition  to  all  these  expenditures,  the  Department  draws  annual¬ 
ly  from  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  861/291,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  certain 
officers  and -agents,  and  what  are  called  “contingent  expenses”  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  makingthe  whole'actual  annual  disbursement  of  81,993,993  .95. 
But  to  crown  the  climax,  Congress  is  now  asked  (and  a  bill  lies  be¬ 
fore  me  which  has  actually  been  reported  for  the  purpose)  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  present  officers  to  an  amount  never  known  before,  by  more 
drafts  on  the  Treasury,  and  to  authorize  the  present  Postmaster  Genera 
to  create  as  many  new  clerks  as  he  pleases,  each  with  a  salary  of  8800 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  not  from  the  funds  of  the  Department ,  but  from 
the  Treasury!*  Is  it  not  right  to  inquire  then  for  what  specific  objects 
these  expenditures  have  been  made,  why  the  same  labor  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  old  officers  cannot  now  be  done  for  the  same  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  upon  what  principles  the  Department  has  been  regulated  in 
constituting  the  recipients  of  its  bounty,  or  removing  the  objects  of  its 
aversion  ? 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  in  the  course  of  the  few  remarks  which  l  yes 
terday  found  it  necessary  to  submit,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten 
nessee,  who  introduced  this  resolution,  and  commenced  this  debate,  I 
•entered  into  some  calculation  of  the  state  of  the  available  funds  of  this 
Department.  I  did  so,  as  I  then  distinctly  stated,  with  a  view  to  explair 
the  causes  which  had  induced  this  investigation,  and  to  exhibit  the  neces-v 
sity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  untruth  of  what  public  rumour  had  mos 
confidently  alleged — that  the  declension  of  the  public  treasure  there 
Was  owing  to  the  removal  of  so  many  experienced  and  faithful  agents  — 

*On  the26tb  February,  the  Department  seat  into  the  Senate  an  estimate  for  extr*. 
Clerk  bire,  amounting  to  $20,000  which  was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill,  anc 
•aaakM  the  draft  oatbe  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Department  this  year  $3J,0f*CL 
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To  this  course,  sir,  that  unflinching  champion  and  advocate  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  has  taken  great  exception. 
He  chooses  to  assume  that  1,  by  the  mere  statement  of  what  appears  on 
the  official  records,  (for  I  did  nothing  more,)  have  charged  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  corruption  and  fraud.  That  is  a  result,  sir,  to  which  I 
might  arrive  by  the  aid  of  that  evidence,  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
lias  refused  to  suffer  the  Committee  to  hear.  I  would  not  prejudge  the 
'whole  case,  however,  while  I  rejected  the  testimony,  or  before  it  was. 
heard.  But  if  the  charge  of  an  expenditure  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  the  Department  necessarily  implies,  as  he  seems  to  consider,  a  charge 
of  fraud  and  corruption,  then,  sir,  that  charge  is  sustained  by  evi¬ 
dence,  which  twenty  times  his  force  can  neither  suppress  nor  discredit. 
The  official  report  shows  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  last  year  to 
be  $150,574  38  more,  than  was  ever  expended  in  any  previous  year.  To- 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  single  fact,  the  Member  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  boasts  that  the  receipts  of  the  Department  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  the  sum  of  $300,000.  Now,  sir,  he  who  affects 
with  such  an  air  of  triumph,  to  call  my  attention  to  “  dates  and  figures,” 
should  be  a  little  more  careful  in  reference  to  them  himself.  The  great 
difficulty  with  this  sounding  declaration  is,  that  it  is  not  true.  The  Post¬ 
master  General’s  own  report,  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  it,  proves  how  miser¬ 
ably  the  Member  is  mistaken.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  were 
$1,850,580  10.  Those  of  the  preceding  year  were  $1,707,418  42,  and 
the  difference  in  the  receipts  is  $143,164  68.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1828,  were  $1,598,877  95,  a  sum  which  is 
iessthan  that  for  1830,  by  $251,705  15  only.  When  the  gentleman,  in 
the  excess  of  his  zeal  to  lavish  encomiums  on  the  Department,  only 
doubled  the  real  excess  of  revenue  of  1830  over  that  of  1829,  and  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  thereby  casting  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Barry  into  the 
shade,  we  must  in  charity  suppose  that  he  had  forgotten  that  the  real  ra¬ 
tio  of  increase  of  revenue  since  the  latter  came  into  office,  had  fallen 
short  of  that  of  former  years.  I  do  not  suspose,  sir,  that  he  wilfully 
stated  $143,000  to  be  $300,000.  But  I  do  suppose  that  some  one  had  in¬ 
formed  him  that  this  statement  was  correct.  The  fact  is,  the  increase 
was  2  per  cent,  less  than  usual.  In  a  country  where  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation  is  so  rapid  as  in  ours,  where  the  demand  of  all  classes  for  inter¬ 
course  through  the  mail  is  constantly  growing,  the  revenue  for  postage 
must,  and  will  if  proper  attention  be  bestowed  upon  it,  annually  increase 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  a  Postmaster  General  whose  advocate  can 
rest  his  pretensions  to  public  confidence  upon  no  better  evidence  than 
that  increase  which  must  be  inevitable,  affords  but  slender  cause  for  that 
advocate  to  shout  victory  before  the  battle  is  begun. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  Member  then  proceeds  to  reply  to  my 
?emark,  that,  from  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster  General  himself,  the 
Department  is  unable  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  post  routes,  and  that  if 
that  statement  be  true,  unless  some  change  should  occur  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  affairs,  it  would  soon  reach  the  period  of  its  bankruptcy. 
Now,  sir,  to  substantiate  my  position,  suffer  me  to  refer  the  Member 
to  a  few  passages  in  only  two  of  Mr.  Barry’s  communications  to  Congress 
which  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  March,  1830,  he  writes  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  roads  of  the  other  House,  as  appears  by 
the  printed  report  of  that  Committee  in  vol.  3  of  the  reports  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  No.  361,  that  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1829,  the 
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available  funds  of  the  Department  amounted  to  $*280, 0G5,  being  the 
sum  which  he  thus  admits  Mr.  McLean  had  left  after  paying  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Department  during  his  administration,*  and  at  the  same 
time  he  admits  that  during  all  former  periods  of  its  history  “  all  the 
expenses  of  transportation  and  others  incident  to  this  Department  have 
been  defrayed  by  its  own  resources,  without  any  appropriation,  at  any 
time,  to  meet  them,  from  the  Treasury.”  But  in  addition  to  this,  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  Timothy  Pickering,  Joseph  Habersham,  Gideon  Granger,  Re¬ 
turn  J.  Miegs,  and  John  McLean,  had  actually  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
this  nation,  the  sum  of  $1,103,063,  no  part  of  which  had  ever  been 
drawn  by  the  Department,  but  which  had  remained  in  the  Treasury  to 
augment  the  revenue  and  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Government.  Then  in 
the  same  document,  he  informs  the  Committee  that  “  now  the  greatest 
possible  frugality  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Department,  and  without  any  considerable  improvement  in  mail  facili¬ 
ties  for,  it  is  believed,  at  least  three  years  to  come,  to  make  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sustain  itself  in  its  present  operations ,  without  ANY  increase  in 
the  number  of  mail  routes!”  He  proceeds  to  inform  them  that  the  two 
hundred  new  mail  routes  then  called  for,  would  cost  $86,000,  (the  Trea¬ 
sury  of  course  to  pay  for  them,  as  the  Department  could  not,)  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  paragraph  by  saying,  “  It  is  not,  however,  apprehended  that 
the  existing-  state  of  the  Department,  and  a  continuation  of  the  accom¬ 
modations  already  in  operation,  though  its  expenses,  for  the  present, 
greatly  exceed  its  current  income,  will  require  any  assistance  beyond 
what  will  arise  from  its  progressive  increase  of  revenue  ;  but,  as  before 
stated,  with  adequate  vigilance,  the  resources  of  the  Department  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  equal  to  its  present  exigencies.”  Here  then  we  see,  that  in 
March  last,  such  was  the  embarrassment  of  the  Department,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  its  administration  its  funds  were  equal  only  to 
its  then  existing  exigencies,  without  a  cent  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
mail  routes  which  were  called  for  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Before 
that  time  we  all  know  that  “  all  the  expenses  of  transportation  were  de¬ 
frayed  (and  promptly  too)  from  its  own  resources.”  Then  it  could  only, 
by  great  frugality,  “  sustain  itself  in  its  present  operations,”  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  pay  for  any  new  mail  routes  or  mail  facilities  for  three  years 
to  come  !  After  this,  sir,  comes  the  important  question,  have  the  funds 
of  the  Department  increased  since  the  date  of  this  document  ?  So  far 
from  it,  your  Postmaster  General,  in  his  last  annual  report,  tells  you  that 
since  that  time  and  during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1830, 
its  expenditures  have  exceeded  its  income  $82,124  85,  and  the  $280,000 
which  his  predecessor  had  left  were  then  reduced  down  to  $148,000. — 
From  the  Postmaster  General’s  answer  to  a  call  of  the  other  House  made 
last  year  to  ascertain  the  excess  of  expenditure  which  occurred  in  the 
three  last  quarters  of  Mr  McLean’s  administration,  it  appears  that  the 
excess  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  uew  administration  which  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  ended  on  the  1st  July,  1829,  was  $32,000, 

*  Mr.  McLean,  in  his  communication  to  the  Committee,  dated  February  26,  1831 
states  that  when  he  left  the  office  tie  surplus  funds  amounted  to  $289  140  17,  making' 
$9,000,  mote  than  the  amount  staled  by  Mr.  Barry.  He  also  sta'es  ihe  whole  amount  of 
the  excess  of  ex  enditures  above  the  receipts  from  July  l,  1828  to  April  1,  1829,  to  have 
been  but  $39,312  90,  including  $5,832  15  expended  for  the  new  Post  Office  building, 
which  he  says  ought  to  have  been  a  chaige  on  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Barry  states  this  ex¬ 
cess  during  the  same  time,  at  $42  863  95.  See  4  vol.  state  papers  1st  Session,  2 1 st 
Cbngress,  document  No.  118. 
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which,  added  to  the  $82,009,  the  excess  for  the  ensuing  ye&r,  shows  that 
in  the  first  fifteen  months  of  his  administration,  the  funds  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  were  reduced  $114,000.  I  commend  the  gentleman  of  “  dates 
and  figures”  to  an  examination  of  these  stubborn  facts,  and  when  he  has 
learned  them  I  may  pray  his  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  from  the- 
Records  before  us  the  Department  is  not  verging  to  insolvency  and  alrea* 
dy  rendered  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  Sir,  he  and 
his  friend  from  Tennessee  may  paint  an  inch  thick ,  yet  to  this  complex¬ 
ion  it  must  come  at  last,  unless  they  mean  to  contend  that  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  has  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misrepresented  the  state  of 
the  funds — and  I  leave  them  to  choose  which  branch  of  this  comfortable 
dilemma  may  to  them  appear  most  expedient  to  hang  upon  in  his  further 
defence. 

At  the  same  time,  sir,  let  me  by  no  means  be  understood  to  admit  that 
the  present  Postmaster  General’s  statement  of  the  available  funds  left 
by  his  predecessor  is  correct.  His  predecessor  stated  the  amount  of 
these  available  funds  to  have  been,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1828,  332,000 
dollars,  after  deducting  all  desperate  accounts.  But  his  successor,  in  his 
report  to  Congress,  reduces  this  sum  (by  deducting  for  losses  since  as~ 
certaincd  and  for  expenditures)  to  $280,000,  on  the  1st  day  of  April; 
1829.  Whether  this  does  not  exhibit  these  funds  at  the  time  his  prede¬ 
cessor  left  the  office  in  an  unfair  light,  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained. — 
What  these  newly  discovered  losses  consisted  of,  whether  they  had  not 
been  previously  taken  into  the  estimate  by  his  predecessor — and  upon  what 
principle  that  estimate  was  made,  all  remain  to  be  examined,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  ascertain  them  yet,  although  the  gentlemen  from  Tennessee 
and  New  Hampshire  have,  as  we  have  seen  before,  refused  to  hear 
the  evidence  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  on  this  important  branch 
of  the  subject.  If  these  funds  have  been  incorrectly  represented  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  present  Postmaster  General,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
his  diminution  of  them  was  made  with  a  view  to  disparage  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  upon  whose  official  reputation  he  evidently  put  a  slight  estimate  in 
his  first  report,  nor  whether  he  purposes  to  place  the  sum  he  has  deducted 
from  Mr.  McLean's  estimate  futurely  to  his  own  credit  as  a  financier  ;  but 
if  the  funds  do  exist ,  in  spite  of  his  report  to  the  contrary,  why  do  all  his 
friends  in  both  Houses  oppose  the  passage  of  the  post  route  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  the  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  establishing  the 
routes  ? 

But  further,  Sir — My  position  being  fully  sustained  by  the  Postmaster 
General’s  own  statements,  I  ask  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  decide 
the  matter  referred  to  us  in  his  favour  before  the  investigation  is  begun, 
why  is  it,  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Department,  it, 
is  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  mail  transportation  on  the  new  routes 
which  the  public  have  demanded  by  their  petitions  here,  and  which  have 
swelled  to  about  three  hundred  ?  It  was  boasted  by  the  gentlemen,  that 
the  Postmaster  General  had  collected  more  revenue  last  year,  than  was 
ever  obtained  before  in  a  single  year.  And  the  member  from  Tennessee 
dwelt  with  heartfelt  delight  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  Postmaster  of  this 
city,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  had  collected  a  larger  sum  in  a  given  time,  than  the  latter  did 
in  the  corresponding  time  preceding  it.  This,  sir,  with  deference  to  the 
•gentleman,  is  so  small  a  business,  although  the  Postmaster  General  has, 
is  we  see,  found  a  inend  here  to  make  the  call  for  the  information  with  a 
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new  to  effect,  that  I  should  not  notice  it  but  for  the  imputation  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  cast  upon  the  excellent  officer  who  was  removed.  Here,  as  in 
all  other  cases  where  a  victim  has  been  singled  out  for  proscription,  the 
effort  of  the  Department  is  to  destroy  his  reputation.  And  yet  this  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Postmaster  General  has  never  been  printed,  nor  in  any  other 
wav  has  the  proscribed  officer  been  notified  of  the  intended  attack.  But, 
saying  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  leaving  that 
to*  Mr.  Monroe  himself,  who  will  defend  himself  against  this  or  any 
other  imputation,  we  cannot  but  rellect  that  in  every  growing  town 
or  city,  a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  and  co-operating  circumstances  often 
produces  a  much  greater  revenue  in  one  year  than  that  of  the  preceding 
one.  In  1829,  when  the  new  Postmaster  was  appointed,  this  City  was 
thronged  with  thousands  of  visiters  and  applicants  for  office,  whose  letter 
postage,  in  addition  to  that  which  the  rapidly  growing  prosperity  of  the- 
City  produced,  must  have  constituted  a  formidable  item  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  exhibit,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  I  shall 
not  stop  to  estimate  postage  on  office-hunting  letters  at  that  day.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  far  better  means  of  judging  of  this.' — 
Doubtless  it  was  enormous.  Nor  shall  I  point  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  many  cases  in  which  the  revenue  has  declined,  after  the 
removal  of  good  officers.  But  as  this,  and  all  like  items,  are  embraced  in 
the  whole  mass  of  revenue  for  the  year,  I  answer  all  vaunts  of  this  kind 
from  the  Department,  by  inquiring  in  turn — What  have  you  done  with 
the  money  1  You  tell  us  that  you  have  expended  about  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  abstracted  from  the  funds  in  one  year  eighty-two  thousand 
dollars  besides.  How  have  you  disbursed  this  immense  sum  ?  And  if 
your  inability  to  comply  with  the  public  demand  for  mail  routes,  pre¬ 
senting,  as  you  admit  it  does,  an  unexampled  state  of  embarrassment  in 
the  administration  of  this  branch  of the  public  revenue,  be  not  owing  to  the 
improper  dismissal  of  meritorious  officers,  and  the  substitution  of  ineffi¬ 
cient  ones  to  fill  their  places,  to  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  this  state  of 
things  ? 

To  this  important  question  the  gentlemen  reply,  first — that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  increased  mail  facilities  which  have  been  established ; 
and  they  quote  from  the  last  report,  that  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1829, 
to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1830,  the  transportation  of  the  mail  was  increased 
in  stages  equal  to  745,767  miles,  and  on  horseback  and  in  sulkies  to 
07,104  miles.  Admit  this  statement  to  be  strictly  true,  yet  they  should 
have  remembered  that  similar  mail  facilities  have  always  been  granted 
before  :  and  they  also  should  have  read  to  us  so  much  of  the  same  report 
as  states  that  “  it  is  in  part  owing  to  these  improvements  that  the  amount 
of  revenue  is  so  much  augmented.”  The  necessary  effect  of  these  very 
improvements  must  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  postages,  and  to  defray, 
if  not  all,  at  least  a  very  large  part  of  their  expense.  But  if  they  had 
proved  a  dead  loss  to  the  whole  amount  of  their  cost,  it  would  not  ac¬ 
count  for  one  halfofyour  expenditure.  We  are  told  in  the  same  report  the 
average  expense  of  transportation  by  horse  or  sulky  is  five  cents  per  mile, 
and  by  stages  thirteen  cents  per  mile  in  the  southern  division.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  these  improvements,  which  have  “  so  much  augmented  the  reve¬ 
nue,”  did  augment  it  to  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  their  cost,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  every  mile  of  this  increased  mail  transportation  in  stages  cost 
thirteen  cents  instead  of  eight  cents,  (the  mean  difference  between  the 
cost  of  that  mode  of  tranportatign  and  the  transportation  by  horses  ane! 
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sulkies,)  the  expense  of  the  whole  745,767  miles  is  but  96,949  dollars- 
and  seventy-one  cents  ;  and  then  adding  3,355  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
for  the  67,104  miles  of  transportation  by  horses  and  sulkies,  at  live  cents 
per  mile,  the  whole  expenditure  is  but  100,304  dollars  and  91  cents  ; 
and  the  one  half  of  this  we  have  supposed  is  paid  by  the  increase  of  reve¬ 
nue  it  has  produced  !  How  does  this  account  for  the  fact  that  150,000 
dollars  ’were  last  year  expended  beyond  the  disbursement  of  any  former 
year,  and  that  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McLean  the  whole  annual 
revenue  has  been  sunk,  and  114,000  dollars  drawn  from  the  funds  he  left  ? 

But  if  this  excuse  be  insufficient,  say  the  gentlemen,  we  have  another  ; 
There  were  new  post  routes  established  in  the  time  of  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  Postmaster  General,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  which  has  fallen  on 
the  latter.  On  this  subject,  sir,  I  think  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the 
expense  of  establishing  the  new  routes  alluded  to,  amounting  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  two  hundred,  did  not  exceed  30,000  dollars.  All 
the  revenue  ichich  the  routes  established  by  the  law  of  1828  produced,  ivas 
received  by  the  present  Postmaster  General — not  a  cent  of  it  by 
his  predecessor.  The  whole  expense  of  the  first  quarter  after  the 
routes  were  established,  wras  incurred  and  paid  before  the  1st  of  April, 
1829,  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  that  predecessor,  forming,  there¬ 
fore,  no  deduction  from  the  surplus  of  280,000  dollars,  which  was  left  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1829.  No  law  has  passed  since  the  present  Postmaster 
General  came  into  office  to  compel  him  to  establish  a  single  new  route. 
His  predecessor  established  553,  including  those  enumerated  by  the  act 
of  1827,  paid  the  expenses  of  them  all  without  calling  on  the  Treasury 
for  a  dollar,  and  left  more  than  280,000  dollars  in  the  Department !  Du¬ 
ring  all  this  time  too,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  mail  facili¬ 
ties  of  every  descrpition.  The  following  statement  will  show  how  little 
in  his  day  the  funds  of  the  Department  were  affected  by  such  causes  as 
are  now  assigned  for  their  unprecedented  decline : 

By  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1823,  and  3d  of  March,  1825,  279  new 
post  routes  were  established,  of which  214  were  included  in  the  last  act. 
From  the  1st  of  July,  1823,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1824,  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  was  increased  495,118  miles,  of  which  374,270  miles  con¬ 
sisted  of  stage  transportation — the  cost  of  all  which  Mr.  McLean  esti¬ 
mates  at  30,000  dollars  in  his  report  of  1824.  By  the  report  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1825,  it  appears  that  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1823,  to  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1825,  the  increase  of  mail  accommodation  amounted  to 
1,528,821  miles,  and  during  the  same  time,  1,040  new  post  offices  were 
established.  Yet,”  says  the  report  of  that  day,  “  such  has  been  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  receipts  for  postage,  that  the  additional  expenditure  required 
by  this  extension  of  the  mail  will  be  met  without  difficulty  ;  and  if  Con¬ 
gress  .should  think  proper  to  relieve  the  Treasury  from  all  charge  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  Department ,  the  usual  appropriations  may  be  drawn  from 
its  own  funds.”  In  these  two  years,  notwithstanding  all  these  drafts  on 
its  funds,  so  vastly  greater  than  those  which  have  occurred  since  the  5th 
of  March  1829,  at  a  period  when  the  density  and  amount  of  population 
were  far  from  conferring  the  same  advantages  for  increasing  its  revenue 
which  now  exist,  the  whole  expense  was  promptly  met  by  its  own  funds, 
and  yet  there  was  an  excess  of  revenue  for  these  two  years  of  $29,177  99  1 
The  report  of  Nov.  1826,  shows  an  augmented  conveyance  of  the  mail, 
since  1823,  of 1,857, 345  miles,  and  an  increase  of  1,754  new  Post-Offices. 
Vet  the  revenue  was  found  sufficient  for  all  these  expenses;  and  there 
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was  an  excess  of  it  ill  that  very  year  over  the  expenditures,  of  79.190  dol¬ 
lars  andbl  cents  !  The  report  of  November,  1827,  shows  an  augmented 
transportation  of  the  mail  for  the  preceding  year,  of  415,214  miles,  in 
stages  ;  and  on  horseback  and  in  sulkies,  of 5 0,032  miles — yet  exhibits  a 
surplus  of  revenue  for  that  year,  after  paying  all  expenses,  of  100,313 
dollars  ! — But  more,  sir  :  In  this  very  report  Mr.  McLean  adds  “  that 
the  surplus  funds  exceed  370,000  dollars  :  that  the  means  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  now  ample  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  country,  and 
that  A  VIGILANT  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ITS  AFFAIRS  FOR 
A  FEW  YEARS  TO  COME,  WILL  PLACE  AT  THE  DISPOSI¬ 
TION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  AN  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  OF 
MORE  THAN  HALF  A  MILLION  OF  DOLLARS  !”— Yet  at  this 
time,  sir,  when  it  is  not  able,  by  the  declarations  of  its  present  chief, 
even  to  establish  another  mail  route,  its  advocates  and  champions  tell  me 
there  has  been  a  most  vigilant  administration  of  its  affairs  ! — and  I  am 
even  taken  to  task  by  a  censor  morum  here  for  daring  to  inquire  into  it€ 
concerns. 

I  will  now  close  the  examination  of  these  excuses  for  this  Department 
by  one  more  brief  statement  of  its  former  situation.  In  the  report  of  No¬ 
vember,  1828,  it  aopcars  that  the  late  Postmaster  General  had.  since 
1823,  added, 

in  stage  transportation,  -  -  1,949,850  miles, 

in  sulkies  and  on  horseback,  1,058,949  miles, 


making  an  increase  of  -  -  3,608,799  miles, 

which  improvements  were  “  accompanied  by  great  increase  ofexpenaiture 
on  ail  the  important  routes,  on  many  of  them  the  mail  being  then  conveyed 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day" — yet  the  amount  of  the  funds  du¬ 
ring  this  time  rapidly  increased,  and  the  surplus  left  (says  the  report) 
was  332,105  dollars  and  10  cents.  Let  it  be  remembered  too  that  the 
number  of  new  post  routes  established  from  1823  to  1827,  was  553,  and 
they  were  in  the  next  year  increased  to  7S3.  Now,  mail  facilities 
amounting  to  less  than  one  fourth  this  amount  have  sunk  the  whole  an¬ 
nual  revenue,  and  reduced  the  surplus  funds  to  148,000  dollars  !  But  in 
addition  to  all  this,  the  demands  of  this  Department  upon  the  Treasury 
have  much  increased  since  1829.  Your  appropriation  last  year  was 
13,000  dollars  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  22,940  dollars  more 
tit  an  for  the  year  1824.  In  these  days  of  economy ,  the  old  furniture  for 
some  rooms  in  the  Department  must  be  reformed  out,  and  the  appearance 
of  things  rendered  more  suitable  to  the  reigning  taste  of  those  who  rode 
into  power  on  the  allegation  of  extravagance  in  their  predecessors.* 

Looking  to  the  reasons  pressed  with  so  much  earnestness  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  New  Hampshire  and  Tennessee,  I  ask  them  how  they  re¬ 
concile  their  argument  with  the  Postmaster  General’s  own  statements  of 
his  great  savings.  In  bis  report  of  November,  1829,  (referring  to  these 
improvements  in  mail  transportation  which  they  now  tell  us  have  sunk 
the  revenue  so  much,)  lie  says  “the  new  contracts  have  been  made,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  improvements,  for  $19,195  37  per  annum  less  than  the 
sum  paid  under  the  expiring  contracts.”  If  this  and  the  allegation  of 

*  The  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  this  year,  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
made  since  this  debate,  is  §20,000  for  extra  clerk  hire,  of  which  $15,800  is  for  extra 
clerk  hire  since  March,  1829.  The  *  hole  draft  on  the  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Depat  t- 
aent  no-?*,  Jteiner,  annually,  alout  $80,000 


economy  which  liis  advocates  have  made  be  true,  what  has  laconic  of  the 
« money  he  found  there  when  he  entered  the  Department  ?  Sir,  these  ad¬ 
vocates  may  stifle  this  inquiry  for  the  present-,  yet  unless  they  can  render 
some  better  excuse  for  the  abstraction  of  these  funds  than  has  yet  been 
given,  the  public  will  say  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  or  a  profligate  ex¬ 
penditure;  and  looking  back  to  the  day  when  John  McLean  administered 
its  concerns,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  able  and  faithful  officers  who  have 
been  since  removed,  they  will  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which 
have  occasioned  their  proscription ,  and  those  who  represent  them  shall 
not  dare  to  refuse  it. 

But,  sir,  I  have  used, at  seems,  an  unfortunate  expression.  “  Proscrip¬ 
tion n  is  itself  proscribed.  The  Gentleman  from  Tennessee  with  his  nine 
causes  of  removal  complains  of  the  use  of  the  word  most  grievously. — 
His  delicate  organs,  and  the  still  more  tender  sensibilities  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  are  not  to  be  assailed  with  so  unseemly  a  phrase,  and 
he  makes  a  hit  at  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  daring  to  say  “  proscription.’* 
Sir,  we  shall  hardly  be  driven  from  the  appropriate  use  of  the  offensive 
phrase,  even  though  the  chief  of  this  Department  should  be  subject  to  faint¬ 
ing  fits  at  the  sound.  It  is  a  word  of  such  “  exceeding  good  command”  that 
he  and  his  advocates  must  pardon  me  if  I  try  how  I  can  speak  it  in  pure 
emulation  of  my  friend  from  Maine,  to  whom  the  Member  from  Tennessee, 
having  most  exquisite  organs  to  judge  between  us,  but  not  having  yet  gi¬ 
ven  me  a  fair  hearing,  has  awarded  the  palm  for  pronouncing  it  better 
than  any  other  man  in  this  nation.  I  say  then,  in  the  name  of  an  insult¬ 
ed  and  abused  people,  to  this  Chief  of  a  Department,  who  has  driven 
hundreds  of  better  men  than  himself  from  the  public  service,  that,  al¬ 
though  his  advocate  here  has  forbid  our  tongues  to  speak  of  “  proscrip¬ 
tion,”  yet  I  would  that  every  victim  of  his  unmerited  displeasure  might 
find  him  when  he  lies  asleep,  and  holla  in  his  ear  “ proscription  /” 

“  Nay,  I  would  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  ‘  proscription ,’  and  give  it  him 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion.” 

He  should  be  met  at  his  incomings  and  his  outgoings,  and  every  honesf 
man  should  ring  it  in  his  ears  until  the  effects  of  his  proscription  are  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated  by  him.  And  now  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  whose  nerves  are  so  sensitive  on  this  subject,  how  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  I  pronounce  the  word  proscription  1 

[Mr.  Grundy — exceedingly  well.] 

Then  the  honorable  Member  will,  I  hope,  hereafter  hesitate  to  decide 
before  he  has  heard  all  the  evidence.  May  the  good  word  never  be 
laughed  out  of  countenance  by  any  political  wit  snapper,  who  may  be 
displeased  by  its  use.  For  the  present,  I  fear  much  that  the  effect  of 
the  vindictive  spirit  which  has  actuated  this  Department  may  not  be 
properly  appreciated,  for  it  has  been  alleged  here,  that  this  proscription 
meets  the  full  approbation  of  the  President,  and  his  name  has  been  used 
as  a  political  decantatur,  to  hush  the  inquiry  into  repose.  This  sounds  the 
tocsin  of  party,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  that  influence  which  can  at  all 
times  successfully  suppress  truth  and  propagate  falsehood.  We  may  des¬ 
pair  in  such  a  contest,  and  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  if  he  who 
presides  over  the  republic  has  sanctioned  all  this  proscription,  we  are  too 
powerless  to  obtain  redress.  But  it  will  be  soon  seen  whether  there  be 
not  one  man  in  this  nation  able  to  breast  its  terrors  when  even  the 
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<Ient  hurls  its  thunders.  There  are  hawks  abroad,  sir.  Rumour  jtHegO^ 
that  the  plundering  falcon  has  lately  stooped  upon  a  full  winged  ea-Je 
that  never  yet  flinched  from  a  contest,  and,  as  might  be  naturally  expect¬ 
ed,  all  await  the  result  with  intense  interest.  It  is  given  out,  that  tiro 
intended  victim  of  proscription  now  is  one  distinguished  fhr  above  ail 
in  office  for  the  vigor  and  splendor  of  his  intellect. 

- “  Micat  inter  omnes 

“  Velut  inter  ignes  kina  minores.” 

One  who  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  party  which  gave  power 
to  our  modern  Dictator  is  to  feel  the  undying  vengeance  which  can  vurst 
forth  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  for  an  act  done  or  a  word  said  m  a 
high  otiicial  station  and  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  en  oath.  Rut  if 
that  energy  and  ftrmness  which  have  hitherto  characterized  him  through 
life  do  not  now  desert  him  in  this  his  hour  of  greatest  peril,  we  may  yet 
live  to  see  one  who  has  been  marked  cut  as  a  victim  escape  unscathed 
even  by  that  power  which  has  thus  far  prostrated  alike  the  barriers  of 
public  law  and  the  sanctity  of  private  reputation.  In  the  mean  time,  lot 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  injuries  inflicted  by  that  proscription  which 
levels  first  at  the  office,  and  then  at  character  to  justify  the  blow,  is  no* 
less  severely  felt  because  the  sufferer  has  not  moved  in  a  splendid  circle. 
The  “  beetle  that  we  tread  upon  may  feel  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a 
giant  dies;’"  and  looking  to  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may  not 
the  hundreds  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  unmerited  reproach  fairly  invoke 
the  sympathies  of  others  who  are  now  made  the  objects  of  an  attack  not 
less  unmerited  and  unrelenting  in  its  character  than  that  which  thtir 
humbler  efforts  may  have  been  unable  to  resist  ? 

Mr.  President,  however  offensive  it  may  be  to  the  members  from  New-- 
Hampshire  and  Tennessee  to  observe  that  they  have  played  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Postmaster  General,  I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  that 
remark  in  sheer  compliment  when  I  see  the  dexterity  and  adroitness 
with  which  they  have  defended  him.  They  represent  themselves  as 
being  in  a  minority  of  the  committee,  when,  according  to  my  view,  on 
all  important  questions,  they,  with  the  member  from  Indiana,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  majority.  Eut  these  two  gentlemen  object  and  cavil  at 
every  step  we  take ;  they  even  seek  to  stifle  the  inquiry  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate ;  and,  to  crown  the  climax,  they  attack  the  witness  who  is 
brought  before  us,  as  soon  as  he  makes  a  disclosure  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  government.  Nay,  they  go  further — 
they  provoke  a  debate  here  in  which  the  committee  is  involved  to  th 
great  obstruction  of  the  inquiry,  and  in  the  very  commencement  of  that 
debate  they  attack  the  gentleman  from  Maine  violently  for  daring  to  ask 
a  question  which  they  are  fearful  the  witness  should  answer,  but  which 
they  say  is  unbecoming  and  intended  to  make  false  impressions.  Going 
beyond  the  whole  question  here  too,  a  blow  is  levelled  at  all’ those  who 
wish  to  obtain  light.  The  very  judgment  of  the  Senate,  in  commencing 
the  inquiry,  is  impugned.  These  are  the  tricks  of  certain  advocates 
when  defending  a  desperate  cause.  It  is  the  usual  subterfuge  of  guilt, 
first  to  impeach  the  witnesses,  and  then  to  intimidate  or  denounce  in 
advance  the  jury  and  the  judges.  But  why  and  how  does  the  honorable 
member  from  Tennessee  attack  Mr.  Bradley.  In  the  first  place,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  subject  he  volunteers  the  new  information  that  the  committer 
has  inquired  whether  the  Postmaster  General  he  indebted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  states  a  r*tse  in  referonee  to  whieb  the  Senate  ought  not  t 


be  called  on  to  lbrm  any  opinion  until  the  evidence  is  before  us.  Ho 
says  Mr.  Fowler  of  Kentucky  had  given  a  bond  as  Postmaster  in  which 
Mr.  Morrison  and  others  were  sureties  ;  that  afterwards  Mr.  Fowler  gave 
a  new  bond,  in  which  Mr  Barry  was  a  surety;  that  while  Mr.  Meigs 
was  Postmaster  General  the  first  bond  was  given  up  by  Mr.  Meigs,  or, 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  wa&  pleased  to  insinuate,  by  Abraham  Brad- 
ley ,  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General ,  and  he  denounces  the  giving  up  of 
this  bond  as  the  greatest  enormity  that  ever  occurred  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  He  even  volunteers  as  a  witness,  and  gives  hearsay  evidence 
in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Postmaster  General,  whose  cause,  Jt  seems, 
already  requires  all  kinds  of  evidence  to  help  it  out.  Now*  sir,  I  must 
acquit  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  of  any  design  wilfully  to 
calumniate  Mr.  Bradley.  He  has  been  misled  by  others.  I  pretend  not 
to  impugn  his  motives  in  debate,  because  it  would  not  comport  well  with 
what  I  feel  to  be  due  to  my  station  here.  But  if  the  Postmaster  General 
has  misled  the  member  on  this  subject,  and  directed  his  defence  here  to  be 
conducted  by  this  stale  and  miserable  subterfuge  of  attacking  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  witness  in  advance,  let  me  tell  him  in  advance  he  cannot  screen 
himself  by  such  an  effor  t.  When  the  question  of  his  own  indebtedness  comes 
to  be  understood,  as  it  will  he  by  an  intelligent  public,  it  will  wear  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  complexion  from  that  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  represented. 
But  wc  have  not  taken  half  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  and  in  this  state 
of  the  investigation  I  will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  member  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  by  prejudging  the  liability  of  Mr.  Barry  on  this  post  office  bond, 
ft  becomes  my  duty,  however,  to  expose  the  motive  of  the  department  for 
this  attack  on  the  witness.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  men- 
tioned  a  certain  letter  which  Mr.  Bradley  addressed  to  the  President,  and 
attempts  to  forestall  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  that 
letter.  He  will  pardon  me  then  if  I  exhibit  to  the  Senate  the  head  and 
front  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  offending,  premising  that  his  life  and  character* 
have,  in  the  estimation  of  all  men,  stood  above  reproach  until  the  breath 
of  proscription  endeavoured  to  taint  it,  and  that  his  oath  to  the  truth  of  the 
matters  stated  in  this  letter  was  first  taken  in  the  committee,  after  which 
the  letter  was  rejected  and  refused  to  be  received  as  evidence  by  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  myself  dissenting.  ] 
ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  letter. 

[The  letter  annexed  was  then  read.] 

You  see,  sir,  from  this  letter  how  necessary  it  is,  for  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  persecuting  power  exercised  in  this  department,  that  Mr. 
Bradley  should  be  crushed.  If  he  stands,  it  must  fall.  Bradley  has  fear¬ 
lessly  encountered  the  strife,  though  he  well  knows  the  fearful  odds  against 
him — for  he  has  to  struggle  against  more  influence,  more  patronage,  and 
a  spirit  more  vindictive  than  exists  in  any  other  department  of  this  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet,  relying  on  the  justice  of  his  countrymen  alone,  he  bares  his 
head,  now  grown  grey,  after  more  than  thirty  years  faithful  public  service, 
before  the  storm,  and  defies  its  vengeance.  A  private  citizen,  he  can  no 
more  be  driven  from  office — on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  he  can  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  again  employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet,  as  an  honest  man 

*  Mr.  M'Lean,  the  late  P.  M.  G.  in  his  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  26th  February, 
1831,  says,  “  Respectin'*  Mr  Bradley,  I  have  to  state,  that  from  the  time  l  became  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  I  have  had  the  highest  conjhience  in  his  integrity.  Daring 
my  connection  with  the  department,  his  time  was  faithfully  and  assiduously  devoted  to 
the  public  service.  In  private  life  Mr.  Bradley  is  without  reproach,” 
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and  a  patriot,  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty,  when  called  upon  by  a  c6mmittefe 
of  this  Senate,  to  lay  bare  the  transactions  of  this  department;  and  1  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  in  future  history  his  character  shall  stand  brightly 
out,  while  those  of  his  designing  calumniators  shall  be  remembered  only 
to  be  despised. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  stop  to  inquire  why  the  President  refused  to  hear 
Mr.  Bradley  in  corroboration  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  letter, 
though  we  know  from  the  oath  of  the  witness  that  he  offered  to  prove  every 
part  of  it.  If  inquiry  is  now  to  be  suppressed,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  it  was  then  avoided.  Some  excuse  has  always  been  devised  when¬ 
ever  investigation  has  been  sought,  and,  until  a  change  of  times,  it  will 
always  be  so.  Thus  even  at  this  day  no  answer  has  been  returned  by 
the  department  to  any  one  of  all  the  numerous  interrogatories  which  the 
committee  addressed  to  it  on  the  24th  of  December  last.  Yes,  sir, 
nearly  six  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  receipt  of  that  communication 
has  not  even  been  acknowledged.  Yet  I  thought,  while  on  this  subject, 
the  member  from  Tennessee  sought  to  implicate  me  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  withholding  communications  from  the  department. 

[Mr.  Grundy  here  explained,  and  disclaimed  any  such  expression  or 
intention.] 

The  gentleman’s  explanation  has  saved  me  some  trouble.  Yet,  sir, 
it  may  be  well  now  to  put  a  stopper  forever  on  all  such  wretched  surmises, 
by  making  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  occurred.  Three  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the  committee — one  on  the  24th  of 
December  last,  being  the  most  important,  and  that  which  inquired  into 
most  of  the  concerns  of  his  department — another  on  the  18th,  and  the 
third  on  the  27th  of  January.  That  of  the  18th  of  January  also  contained 
several  important  inquiries.  Like  its  predecessor  of  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  remained  unanswered  and  unnoticed  until  the  31st  of  January, 
when  the  letter  of  the  27th,  inquiring  only  as  to  the  single  point  of  the 
Postmaster  General’s  indebtedness  to  the  government,  was  answered  by 
one  letter,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  loss 
of  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars  (the  amount  of  Fowler’s  bond)  on  Meigs, 
or  some  other  person,  because  Morrison’s  bond  had  been  cancelled  and 
given  up  to  him;  and  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  18th  was  barely  ac¬ 
knowledged,  but  that  ofthe2Xth  of  December ,  the  most  material  of  all,  was 
entirely  unnoticed,  although  he  had  been  particularly  requested  to  inform 
us  whether  he  had  received  each  of  them.  [Here  Mr.  C.  read  the  letters.] 
Thus  you  see,  sir,  with  what  justice  I  complain  of  the  refusal  even  to 
notice  the  receipt  of  the  most  essential  interrogatories.  The  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  his  letter  of  “  interrogatories  formerly  submitted,”  admitted 
nothing  as  to  the  letter  of  the  24th  of  December,  though  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  has  emphasized  the  word  formerly,  as  if  in  his  opinion 
rhat  was  a  recognition  of  that  specific  letter.  The  Postmaster  General 
might  now  safely  deny  having  ever  received  that  communication,  be¬ 
cause  his  expression  is  fully  satisfied  by  referring  to  the  “  troublesome 
interrogatories  in  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  January.  After  a  month’s 
silence  on  his  part,  the  question  was  put  to  him  on  the  27th  ult. — “  Have 
you  received  the  letters  of  the  24M  of  December  and  of  the  18th  of  Janu¬ 
ary?  If  so,  acknowledge  it.”  The  answer  is — “I  have  received  your 
letters  of  the  18M  and  27th  of  January!”  It  is  necessary  only  to  add,  that 
the  two  brief  communications  from  the  Postmaster  General,  received  on 
♦he  1st  of  February,  were  mentioned  to  the  committee  at  our  first  meet- 
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mg  thereafter,  on  the  next  day  were  laid  beiore  them,  and  that  their 
whole  contents  were  fully  stated  on  the  day  after  they  were  received  in 
the  public  debate  here,  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  intro* 
duced. 

Now  considering  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  in  which  we  can  get 
no  information  from  the  department,  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  gentlemen 
should  still  insist,  when  we  propose  to  examine  a  witness,  that  we  should 
inquire  first  of  the  department ?  A  letter  was  put  into  my  hands  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Tazewell,)  from  a  citizen 
of  that  state,  whose  character  as  a  most  respectable  man  was  vouched  for 
by  that  Senator.  That  letter  now  lies  before  me.  It  contains  plain,  unequi¬ 
vocal  charges  of  “partiality,  mismanagement,  fraud  and  corruption,”  in  the 
southern  contracts  made  during  last  October  for  transporting  the  mail,  al- 
iegingthat  higher  were  preferred  to  lower  bidders  without  cause,  and  thus  of¬ 
fering  to  account  in  part  for  the  waste  of  the  funds.  The  writer  desires  that 
the  committee  should  investigate  the  matter,  and  offers  himself  with  the 
names  of  some  half  a  dozen  other  most  respectable  men,  living  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  whom  he  desires  us  to  send  for  as  witnesses,  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  charges.  The  letter  is  laid  before  the  committee.  The  charges  are 
so  strong  that  it  is  considered  by  the  committee  necessary  to  ask  for  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  The  power  is  granted  by  the  Senate,  and 
as  soon  as  the  committee  meet  to  exercise  the  power  in  the  very  case 
which  induced  them  to  ask  for  it,  the  members  from  Tennessee  and 
New  Hampshire,  joined  by  the  member  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hendricks,) 
resolve  that  we  shall  cation  the  department ,  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  in  the 
Postmaster  General’s  own  hands  sufficient  affidavits  and  correspondence 
to  substantiate  these  charges  against  him ;  and  that,  after  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  we  cannot  find  the  proofthere,  we  may  send  for  the  witnesses. 
This  is  determined  when  it  is  certain,  from  the  distance  of  their  resi¬ 
dence,  that  any  delay  in  sending  for  the  witnesses  must  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  our  obtaining  their  attendance.  At  the  same  time,  objections  are 
made  to  the  taking  of  any  depositions.  The  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  and  myself  are  appointed  to  call  on  the  Postmaster  General,  to  learn 
if  he  will  not  convict  himself  without  more  proof,  and  as  he  (Mr.  Grundy) 
has  stated  in  debate  here,  whenever  I  requested  him  to  go,  he  always  in¬ 
formed  me  the  Postmaster  General  ivas  sick  and  could  not  see  us.  So  we 
did  not  go.  In  the  mean  time  it  became  useless  to  send  for  the  witnesses. 
Wo  were  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  ofthe  session,  and  thus,  by  a  slight 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  this  part  of  the  investigation  was  effectually  sup¬ 
pressed. 

[Mr.  Benton  here  called  Mr.  C.  to  order,  and  insisted  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  committee  should  not  be  stated  in  debate. 

The  Chair  decided  that  Mr.  C.  was  notout  of  order,  and  that  he  had 
a  right  to  shew  the  proceedings  which  had  been  so  often  referred  to  by 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  who  had  spoken  before  him. 

Mr.  Benton  appealed  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grundy  said,  he  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
had  commented  as  fully  as  they  pleased  upon  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Benton  withdrew  his  appeal.] 

Mr.  Clayton  proceeded.  It  would  be  well,  Mr.  President,  for  al? 
such  as  wish  to  suppress  debate  as  well  as  inquiry  to  bear  in  mind,  before 
they  attempt  it  again,  that  the  whole  discussion  is  not  one  of  my  seeking, 
that,  like  the  resolution;  before  us,  which  of  itself  discloses  some  of  the 


Dfoceedings  of  the  committee,  it  lied  its  origin  with  those  only  who  desire 
to  arrest  these  proceedings.  And  I  will  add,  that  the  attempt  is  but  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  that  disposition  to  prevent  information  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  which  I  was  proceeding  to  expose. 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  send  for  Mr.  Hand,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  proposition  was  rejected.  This 
officer  has  the  collection  of  all  the  outstanding  balances,  and  of  course 
could  have  shewn  us  better  than  other  person  what  part  of  these  funds 
are  available.  He  could  have  produced  his  estimate  of  those  funds  at 
the  time  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  Postmaster  General,  and  we  should 
then  have  been  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  statement  in  the  late  re¬ 
ports  of  losses  on  these  balances  be  true  or  false.  But  here  was  danger, 
sir.  What  was  the  result  of  the  apprehensions  it  excited  ?  Why  it  was 
determined  by  the  gentlemen  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire,  that 
Mr.  Hand  should  mind  his  business,  and  that  the  information  ought  to 
come  from  the  Postmaster  General  himself.  [Mr.  C.  here  read  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject.]  Thus  you  see,  sir,  while  the 
Postmaster  General  is  withholding  all  information  from  us  until  some 
few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  when  we  cannot  even  examine 
his  communication,-  we  are  by  the  votes  of  these  gentlemen  prevented 
from  seeking  information  from  other  sources. 

I  shall  not  dwell,  sir,  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Bradley's  letter — on  the 
opposition  of  these  gentlemen  to  his  examination — on  the  numerous  ob¬ 
jections  which  they  have  taken  to  his  evidence  at  different  stages  of  the 
inquiry,  and  which  will  prevent  us  from  ever  closing  his  testimony,  or 
taking  any  part  of  that  of  many  other  witnesses  who  remain  to  be  examin¬ 
ed.  But  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  at 
a  moment  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  examine  his  commu¬ 
nication,  Mr.  Barry  will  report,  and  not  till  then.*  But  it  is  my  duty, 
foreseeing  as  I  do  this  result,  and  having  observed  all  the  shuffling  which 
has  occurred,  to  say  now  that  as  no  man  can  be  condemned  without  a 
trial,  so  too  there  can  be  no  acquittal  without  it. 

It  has  been  told  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  that  should  this 
inquiry  proceed,  Mr.  Barry  will  refuse  to  answer  it.  It  may  be  so,  sir.—- • 
We  have  indeed  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Yet  I  doubt  much  whether  any 
chief  of  a  Department  clarc  refuse  an  answer  to  the  Senate  while  that  bo¬ 
dy  retains  the  spirit  to  vindicate  its  rights.  And  if  the  dav  has  indeed 
arrived  when  our  power  can  be  so  contemptuously  slighted — when  we 
can  be  braved  by  every  chief  of  Department  or  petty  Executive  officer,  it. 
is  time  that  we  should  leave  our  seats  and  suffer  the  people  to  send  men 
of  sufficient  energy  to  represent  them  here  who  will  ascertain  the  means 
by  which  every  puny  whipster  gets  the  sword  and  delies  them  to  take  it 
from  him.  Sir,  I  cannot  yet  believe  that  we  have  fallen  so  low.  It  is 

*  r^’r.  Barry’s  report  d  d  not  c^me  in  until  the  Isf  of  March,  when,  of  course,  it  could 
not  be  even  read  tiy  all  the  Committee  ,  and  it  contains  no  answer  whatever  to  any  of 
the  interrogatories  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  January,  respecting  the  number  of  removals 
an<^.the  practice  of  removing  without  notice  to  the  accused — nor  any  to  the  questioo 
whelher  the  revenue  had  been  anticipated  by  over-drafts  on  Postmasters.  It  offers  only 
an  excuse  for  not  answering  the  ques'ion  in  the  letter  of  the  24;h  December— “  What 
was  the  state  of  the  funds  on  the  1st  of  October  last  ?” — and  alleges  that  the  ques'ion  — 
41  What  are  the  improvements  or  other  causes  which  have  caused  the  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $150,000  more  than  was  expended  last  year  ?” — put  to  him  on  the  24th  of  D.e  ■ 
cember  last,  cannot  be  answered  this  session  for  want  of  time. 
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true  that  the  Postmaster  General  did  for  nearly  one  whole  year  omit  to 
notice  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Burnet,)  inquiring 
into  the  matter  of  the  mail  contracts.  But  aftet  this  debate  arose,  and  the 
refusal  to  present  this  answer  became  the  subject  of  complaint,  vve  find 
that  it  has  been  paraded  with  much  of  stage  effect  on  the  table  before  us. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  points  to  i.t  as  a  very  monument  of  hu¬ 
man  industry.  It  contains,  he  says,  work  enough  to  make  a  volume. — 
By  examining  it,  it  will  be  found  that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  mass 
consists  of  printed  bonds  and  contracts,  and  the  residue  of  the  answer  to 
the  inquiry  which  the  Senator  f  rom  Ohio  made,  might  be  performed  by  a 
tolerable  clerk  in  six  weeks.  It  has  not  been  denied,  you  observe,  that 
the  information  as  to  the  contracts  of  Mr.  McLean  was  last  year  inserted 
in  the  resolution  by  the  request  of  the  present  Postmaster  General,  and 
his  own  answer  to  his  own  question,  made  with  a  view  to  excuse  his  own 
allowances  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  has  caused  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  which  that  resolution  has  imposed.  Sir,  the 
Postmaster  General  may  safely  send  here  any  information,  w  hile  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire  stand  ready  to  protect  it 
from  examination.  This  very  mass  of  labour  which  it  has  taken  nearly 
a  year  to  prepare,  as  the  gentlemen  wrould  have  us  believe,  after  under¬ 
going  the  careful  supervision  of  all  concerned  during  that  time,  comes  here, 
and  w  hen  a  motion  is  made  to  refer  it  to  this  committee,  which  is  examin¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  these  contracts,  the  gentlemen  move  its  reference  to  an¬ 
other  committee  which  it  was  well  known  did  not  intend  to  examine  it,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  thus  snatched  from  the  investigating  committee.  Strange 
indeed,  that  an  apprehension  should  be  entertained  that  in  three  weeks 
impeachable  matter  might  be  discovered  among  a  mass  of  papers  which 
they  say  it  required  nearly  a  year  to  prepare.  This,  sir,  is  what  I  term 
stifling  inquiry  ;  and  with  what  countenance  these  gentlemen  can  com¬ 
plain  of  a  charge  made  here  that  they  have  stifled  it  after  this,  let  the 
Senate  and  the  public  judge. 

And,  now,  sir,  to  return  to  the  resolution.  It  is  declaratory  of  the 
limits  of  the  commission  under  which  the  Committee  act,  by  its  very 
terms.  It  affirms  what  is  untrue,  that  we  have  no  power  under  our 
commission ,  to  make  this  inquiry .  The  original  resolution  directs,  as  w  e 
have  seen,  an  inquiry  into  the  “entire  management  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.”  Why  do  not  gentlemen  say  in  terms  that  their  aim  and 
object  is  to  repeal  a  part  of  the  powers  originally  conferred  ?  Why  not 
boldly  avow  at  once,  that  the  boastful  defiance  of  inquiry,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session,  when  the  Committee  was  appointed,  was  but 
on  empty  vaunt,  which  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  retract  ?  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee  says,  that  he  can  supply  us  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  removals.  He  enumerates  nine  of 
these — 1st,  Intemperance  ;  2nd,  Delinquency  ;  3rd,  Prying  into  letters  ; 
4th,  Concealing  or  withholding  letters;  5th,  Habitual  negligence  of' 
duty;  6th,  Incompetency;  7th,  Refusal  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
Of  the  department;  8th,  Discharging  the  postmasters’  duties  by  deputies 
underage;  9th,  Living  off  the  post  routes.  And  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  sums  up  this  list  of  causes  with  the  sweeping  declaration,  “that  he 
has  no  doubt  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  removal  but  for  one 
or  other  of  these  causes!”  Sir,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Postmaster 
General  instructed  him  to  make  such  a  declaration  1  The  honorable 
member  can  know  but  little  on  this  subject  of  his  own  knowledge,  lie 


tires  in  a  district  whose  political  sins  have  not  demanded  such  expiation 
as  this  of  removal  from  office.  Cut  we  who  live  north  of  the  Potomac 
know,  sir,  that  his  enumeration  of  causes  is  a  gross  insult  to  hundreds  of 
our  worthy  citizens,  who  have  been  removed  without  any  other  trans¬ 
gression  than  that  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  creed  emanating  ez 
ratlicdra  here,  is  denominated  political  heresy.  In  the  mean  time,  sir, 
this  declaration  of  the  gentleman  shews  us  how  just  were  our  suspicions, 
that  the  files  of  this  department  have  been  filled  with  groundless  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  victims  ofits  proscription,  which  may  sleep  there  unre¬ 
futed  because  they  remain  unknown,  until  in  the  lapse  of  time,  when 
the  men  have  been  laid  in  their  graves,  these  receptacles  of  tilth  may 
be  opened  by  the  hand  of  malevolence,  to  tarnish  the  memory  of  those 
before  whom,  while  living,  the  accusers  dared  not  shew  their  faces.  His 
very  statement  of  causes  therefore  exhibits  the  strongest  reason  for  de¬ 
manding  an  exposition  of  the  facts.  But,  sir,  the  blow  is  not  merely 
levelled  at  the  hundreds  of  removed  postmasters.  It  strikes  directly  at 
their  late  chief,  who  retained  them  all  in  office.  The  declaration  thus 
made  boldly  to  the  world  is,  that  he  kept  in  office  some  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  who  were  either  drunken,  or  were  prying  into  correspondence,  or 
guilty  of  some  other  of  the  enormities  enumerated  in  this  list.  The 
answer  to  it  all  is,  look  at  the  state  of  the  money  chest  now,  and  remeim* 
her  what  it  was  when  John  M‘Lean  was  compelled  to  leave  it  or  surrender 
his  independence  as  a  man,  and  become  the  tool  of  this  proscriptive  and 
arbitrary  power. 

But  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  finds  another  cause  for  suppressing 
the  inquiry  in  what  he  calls  the  verdict  of  the  people.  The  gentleman 
from  Maine  had  complained  of  the  removal  of  some  twenty-five  post¬ 
masters  in  one  of  the  counties  of  that  state.  The  Senator  from  Tonnes? 
see  says  he  has  no  right  to  complain,  because  the  people  there  have 
sanctioned  the  proscription  by  giving  their  vote  for  the  administration. 
Sir,  I  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  the  case.  But  I  may  ask,  did  the 
people  act  with  a  view  to  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government, 
when  they  merely  approved  of  the  general  acts  of  the  President  ?  The 
conduct  of  these  subordinates  was  probably  r.o  part  of  the  issue  joined 
before  the  people.  From  the  nature  of  things,  we  must  believe  it  could 
not  have  been  so.  So  far  from  passing  sentence  on  the  removed  officers 
by  their  vote,  the  people  probably  were  engrossed  by  what  they  deemed 
more  important  considerations  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  But,  sir,  if  they  had  acted  with  a  view  to  these  offices  alone,  would  it 
have  been  quite  fair  to  have  urged  the  force  of  their  verdict  upon  us  ?  It 
would  not  sound  well,  in  any  supposable  case,  to  offer  bribes  or  threats 
to  any  part  of  the  jury,  and  then  plead  their  verdict  in  justification  of  the 
act ;  and  the  very  evil  complained  of  being  the  influence  of  executive 
patronage  on  the  elective  franchise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  without 
reference  to  the  people  of  Maine  or  any  other  particular  state,  that  if  you 
can  find  a  case  which  has  been  decided  by  the  influence  of  that  patronage, 
you  might  as  well  boast  that  you  had  embraced  a  jury,  and  point  in  jus¬ 
tification  to  the  verdict,  as  to  plume  yourselves  upon  the  effect  which 
that  patronage  has  produced.  And  if  the  argument  has  any  weight, 
what  shall  be  said  of  those  verdicts  which  the  people  have  rendered  in 
other  districts  of  country,  where  the  proscription  has  been  equally  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  where,  in  defiance  of  your  patronage,  the  decision  has  been 
against  you  ? 


There  is  no  department  of  this  government,  sir,  in  which  the  people 
take  so  lively  an  interest  as  the  Post  Office.  It  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  secure  their  perfect  confidence.  It  should,  therefore,  have  no  party 
character  whatever.  So  anxious  was  Mr.  Jefferson  to  deprive  it  of  all 
political  connection,  as  we  learn  from  his  memoirs,  that  he  prohibited  the 
employment  of  any  printer  in  the  department,  even  so  far  as  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  Suppose  that  in  his  day,  or 
that  of  any  former  President,  it  had  been  charged  with  operating  on  the 
elective  franchise  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  through  the  immense  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  army  ofdependents,  amounting  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 
with  subsidizing  the  press,  establishing  a  system  of  espionage,  and  wast¬ 
ing  the  public  treasure  in  disbursements  to  political  favourites — I  ask, 
would  any  party,  at  any  former  period,  have  had  the  hardihood,  after  an 
investigation  had  been  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  such  conjec¬ 
tures,  to  suppress  the  investigation,  or  to  restrict  it  in  any  parti¬ 
cular,  tor  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  complete  deveiopement  of  all 
its  operations?  Yet  such  charges  are  now  loudly  proclaimed  against  it; 
such  an  investigation  has  been  called  for,  and  the  very  object  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  your  tabje  is  to  close  the  door  against  inquiry. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  In  the  fearless  discharge  of  my  duty  here,  I  may 
have  drawn  down  on  my  own  head  the  vengeance  of  a  power,  more  terri¬ 
ble  than  any  which  all  the  other  authorities  of  this  government  combined 
can  wield;  but  I  should  have  proved  a  faithless  representative,  and  re¬ 
creant,  to  the  interests  of  the  intrepid  people  who  have  never  yet  bowed 
to  the  terrors  or  the  allurements  of  executive  influence,  if  I  had  shrunk 
from  its  performance. 

The  yeas  and  nays  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  were  as 
ibllows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Iredell,  Kane,  King,  Livingston,  Poin¬ 
dexter,  Robinson,  Sanford,  Smith  of  Md.,  Smith  of  S.  C.,  Tazewell, 
Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Woodbury. — 24. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Foot, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Marks,  Naudain, 
Noble,  Robbins,  Rugglcs,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Webster,  Willey. — 21. 

So  the  Senate  resolved  to  suppress  the  inquiry  “  into  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  the  Postmaster  General  to  make  any  removals  of  his  de¬ 
puties.” 

Note. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  John 
M‘Lean  to  Mr.  Barry,  laid  before  the  committee  by  their  order ; 

“  Washington,  March  31,  1829. 

“  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself  and  the  public  service,  refrain  from  re- 
commmending  the  continuance  of  the  Assistant  Postmasters  General,  who 
have  been  long  identified  with  the  department,  and  have  been  faithful  to 
fhe  trust  reposed. 

“  I  name  those  gentlemen  to  you,  because  I  have  understood  that  ef¬ 
forts  are  making  to  remove  one  or  both  of  them.  I  should  extremely  re¬ 
gret  such  a  step,  as  well  on  your  own  account  as  that  of  the  public.  With 
the  operations  of  the  department,  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  am  anxious 
that  its  reputation  shall  be  sustained,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  cannot 
he  done  if  the  above  gentlemen  be  removed .  This  remark  is  made  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.” 


LETTER  OF  MR.  A.  BRADLEY, 

* 

Late  Assistant  Postmaster  General; 

To  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  di  which  he  made  ccdh  before  the 

select  committee  of  the  Semite. 


Chevy  Chace,  October ,  1S2 y. 


The  President  of  the  United  States. 


-  Sir  :  It  is  not  without  reluctance  and  anxiety  that  I  venture  to  press 
upon  )  our  consideration  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks.  I  am 
aware  that  he  who  comes  forward  as  an  accuser,  does  not  always  excite 

our  better  feelings ;  but  I  am  aware  also  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
citizen. 

I  address  you  as  the  chief  of  the  nation,  as  one  the  aim  and  object  of 
u  lose  life  must  be  to  adorn  his  station,  by  a  just  and  impartial  execution 
oi  the  laws  which  are  the  safeguard  and  protection  of  all,  and  by  a  wise 
scrutiny  into  the  acts,  capacity  and  litness  of  those  whom  you  have  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  the  details  ot  those  great  concerns  which  are  of  vi¬ 
tal  importance  to  all. 

Not  knowing  your  particular  feelings  towards  the  individual  whose 
conduct  and  character  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  this  address  it 
may  be  my  misfortune,  in  addition  to  the  distrust  with  which  such  com¬ 
munications  are  too  often  read,  to  have  to  contend  with  the  predilections 
oi  a  mend;  it  so  it  will  occasion  me  regret,  but  will  not  diminish  the  con- 

iidence  with  which  I  rely  on  a  patient  perusal  and  mature  consideration 
ot  what  I  shall  say. 

I  proceed,  sir,  at  once  to  lay  before  you  the  following  charges  and 

specifications  against  William  T.  Barry,  Postmaster  Genera!  of  the  Uni- 
ted  states : 

Charge  1st.  That  he  is  indebted  to  the  Government. 

Specification.  In  the  year  1818,  John  Fowler,  then  Postmaster  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  indebted  to  the  General  Post  Office.  His  sure, 
ties  "  ere  app  led  to— they  begged  indulgence,  proposed  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  balance  then  due— that  a  new  bond  should  be  given,  and  the  old  one 

several  ^  “““  ed-  ThlS  was  done-  The  new  bond  was  joint  and 

W  ilham  T.  Barry,  now  Fostmaster  General,  was  one  of  the  sureties 

the  Tx  bnnd'  ;Ir'  Fo"lef  fell  m  arrears  to  a  greater  amount  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  new  bond.  These  sure¬ 
ties  had  been  repeatedly  called  upon,  and  at  last  suit  was  instituted  against 
them,  and  among  them  against  Mr.  Barry.  All  this  will  appear  by  the 
books  of  the  Department,  and  by  letters  there  filed.  By  the  former  i 
will  appear  that  Mr.  Barry  is  now  indebted  to  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Remarks.  It  is  said  that  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Fowler  after  the  new 

”Pnd.yas  §iven’  was  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  old  debt  but 
should  have  gone  to  the  credit  of  that  under  the  new  bond _ 
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And,  that  the  suit  against  William  T.  Barry  was"  decided  m  his  favor 
by  the  court. 

Independent  of  the  known  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  when  a  man 
is  indebted  on  two  accounts,  and  pays  money  to  the  creditor,  without  di¬ 
recting  to  which  account  it  shall  be  applied,  the  creditor  may  apply  it  to 
which  account  he  pleases,  it  has  been  the  usage  of  the  General  Post  Of¬ 
fice  to  apply  moneys  paid  by  a  Postmaster  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
balance  first  in  order  of  time,  standing  against  him  on  the  books. 

Again;  it  appears  by  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  court  in  which 
the  suit  was  brought,  that  although  it  was  in  the  first  instance  decided 
upon  the  demurrer  by  the  defendants  in  their  favor,  yet  the  judgment 
was  afterwards  opened  and  the  suit  dismissed,  so  that  the  United  States 
might  begin  dc  novo ;  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  party  still  remains  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  books  and  records  of  the  Department  over  which  he  now 
presides. 

Charge  2.  That  he  has  paid  money  in  advance  contrary  to  law,  for 
work  to  be  done. 

Specification.  Sometime  early  in  the  present  year,  Duff  Green  made 
a  draft  on  the  Postmaster  General  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  pay¬ 
able  - .  Mr.  McLean,  then  Postmaster  General,  accepted  it,  to  be  paid 

when  printing  to  the  amount  should  be  completed  by  the  drawer,  for  the 
use  of  the  Department.  The  draft  was  cashed  by  one  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  banks.  At  maturity  it  was  presented  to  me  for  payment.  I  present¬ 
ed  it  to  Mr.  Barry,  and  stated  that  nothing  of  moment  was  due  to  the 
drawer ;  and  that  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of  money  in 
advance,  and  making  it  imperative  on  the  President  to  remove  any  officer 
who  paid  any  sum  beyond  the  amount  earned  or  the  value  of  work  deliv¬ 
ered.  Mr.  Barry  prohibited  its  payment,  and  it  was  refused.  I  was  after¬ 
wards  informed  that  he  said  this  was  done  without  his  knowledge.  1 
went  to  him  and  recalled  to  his  memory  the  conversation  we  had  had,  and 
that  I  had  followed  his  direction  in  refusing  to  pay  it,  and  then  read  the 
law  to  him;  he  also  read  it  himself,  and  said  Green  was  wrong,  and  it  could 
not  be  paid. 

Not  long  afterwards  it  was  again  presented  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  Post¬ 
master  General;  he  said  something  about  the  law  and  his  engagements  to 
Green,  and  finally  ordered  it  to  be  paid — this  was  done. 

Remark.  The  law  says  in  such  a  case  the  President  shall  remove 
such  officer  from  office.  The  officer  wras  not  ignorant  of  the  law,  nor 
did  he  misapprehend  it ;  for  he  had  not  only  refused  to  pay  this  in  the 
first  instance  and  confirmed  it  a  second  time,  but  there  had  been  several 
other  instances  of  a  similar  character,  in  which  payment  had  been  refus¬ 
ed.  The  books  of  the  Department  will  show,  I  believe,  four  other  cases 
of  advances  of  large  sums  made  by  his  particular  order,  but  I  have  no 
memorandum  of  them,  and  one  instance  is  sufficient. 

Charge  3.  A  disregard  to  the  economy  of  the  public  funds  under  his 
control. 

Specification.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Harrill,  who 
carries  the  mail  in  stages  between  Georgetown  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  required  by  Mr.  McLean,  Postmaster  General,  to  start 
from  the  former  place  at  3  A.  M.  instead  of  5  A.  M.,  and  to  arrive  at 
Charleston  at  3  P.  M.  instead  of  5  P.  M.,  having  in  either  case  twelve 
hours  to  perform  his  route,  through  a  smooth  and  champaign  country. — - 
After  having  made  the  change  as  required,  he  charged  the  Department 
J-,850  dollars  a  year  for  three  additional  teams  said  to  be  required  in  thus 


expediting  the  mail,  and  demanded  that  ;um.  Mr.  McLean  refused  tu 
make  the  allowance.  Harrell  procured  a  representation  from  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  effect  that  he  had  put  on  three  additional  teams  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increased  expedition,  and  that  the  amount  charged  was  not 
too  high,  and  a  certificate  from  Mr.  McDuffie,  that,  although  he  was  not. 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  he  knew  those  gentlemen  were  respectable 
and  entitled  to  full  credit.  Mr.  McLean  directed  me  to  return  for  an¬ 
swer,  that  as  the  contractor  had  the  same  length  of  time  to  perform  his 
route  in,  the  law  did  not  authorize  him  to  make  any  allowance.  After- 
terwards  Mr.  Harrell  came  to  the  office,  applied  to  Mr.  Barry,  who  di¬ 
rected  Doctor  B.  to  write  to  Harrell  that  he  should  be  allowed  nearly 
1,850  dollars  for  that  increased  expedition,  from  April  1st,  1828,  until 
the  end  of  his  contract,  and  ordered  the  pay  to  be  made  for  the  past 
year.  Thus  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  or  engaged 
to  be  paid,  without  sufficient  reason,  and  contrary  to  law 

2d.  Messrs.  Mallets  carry  the  mail  from  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina, 
to  Camden,  South  Carolina.  They  applied  to  Mr.  Barry  for  an  increas¬ 
ed  allowance  of  550  dollars  a  year,  which  he  ordered  to  be  made  without 
assigning  any  reason,  which  is  required  by  law  in  cases  of  increased  al¬ 
lowances.  Application  had  been  made  to  the  late  Postmaster  General,  but 
be  declined  making  any,  not  seeing  any  grounds  or  cause  for  such  allow¬ 
ance.  I  am  also  informed  by  my  brother,  Doctor  Bradley,  that  other 
increased  allowances  were  made  by  him  to  these  gentleman,  amounting 
with  the  above  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  no  adequate  grounds  ex¬ 
isting  for  such  allowance.  But  as  I  have  no  access  to  the  books  of  the 
Department,  I  will  not  make  a  specific  charge  of  that  fact,  brut  merely 
6iate  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry. 

3d.  The  mail  is  carried  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  partly  in 
stages  and  partly  in  boats  three  times  a  tveek,  and  costs  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Applications  were  made  to  have  this  mail  carried  in  steam  boats ;  the 
distance  is  called  134  miles.  He  had  it  advertised  with  that  view. — 
Between  New  York  and  Albany,  150  miles,  the  mail  is  carried  six  times 
a  week  during  the  season  in  steamboats  for  4000  dollars  a  year.  Be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  nearly  1*20  miles,  steamboats  and  sta¬ 
ges  daily  at  5000  dollars,  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Barry  has  made  anew7  contract  for  this  route  of  134  miles  only 
three  times  a  week,  stipulating  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
By  this  contract  the  mail  will  arrive  at  New  Orleans  one  day  earlier  than 
it  did  before.  But  there  are  three  other  expensive  routes  leading  to  New 
Orleans ;  these  already  more  than  absorb  the  proceeds  of  the  Post  Office, 
which  are  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  the  four 
years  for  which  the  contract  is  made,  it  will  cost  the  public  seventy-six 
thousand  dollars  more  than  it  would  to  carry  it  as  it  is  now  carried,  and 
no  material  advantage  is  to  be  gained. 

Specification  4 th.  The  law  requires  the  advertisements  inviting  propo¬ 
sals  for  carrying  the  mail  to  be  published  for  twelve  weeks,  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  usage  has  been  to  publish  them  once  a  week  in  two 
papers.  The  advertisement  of  this  year  is  a  short  one,  and  would  have 
cost  for  one  paper  once  a  week  from  600  to  800  dollars.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  publish  a  daily  and  tri-weekly  paper, 
and  publish  the  advertisement  in  the  latter  several  times  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  charge.  But  in  order  to  swell  the  amount,  Mr.  Barry  employed 
Telegraph  to  publish  it  everv  tim^  in  the  dailv  pap^r.  overt  tiim*  :n 
\ 


the  tri-weekly  paper,  and  every  time  in  the  weekly  paper.  Tints  the 
public  pays  for  publishing  it  ten  times  a  week,  in  what  is  in  fact  the  same 
paper  something  modified,  useless  to  the  public  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
subscribers.  Shame  seemed  to  restrain  the  proprietor  from  taking  the 
full  price,  and  he  reduced  the  continuances  after  the  first  three  in  each 
paper  from  33  cents  to  25  cents  each  square.  Still  making  the  whole 
cost  over  2,200  dollars. 

5th.  He  has  employed  extra  clerks  and  agents  when  the  business  of 
the  Office  was  as  well  and  promptly  done  before,  and  when  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  others,  and  has  expended  money  in  alterations,  ornaments  and 
what  he  considers  improvements  in  the  building  for  the  General  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  without  any  appropriation  or  warrant  of  law.  I  cannot  specify  the 
extent  of  the  cost;  the  books  of  the  Office  will  show. 

Remark.  By  these  means,  through  his  own  indebtedness,  and  by  pay¬ 
ments  and  engagements  made  without  reason,  the  Department  is  involved 
in  a  loss  of  nearly  100,000  dollars,  and  he  has  been  in  office  but  six 
months. 

Charge  Ath.  His  ignorance  of,  and  inattention  to,  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

Specification  lsf.  The  power  of  removing  and  appointing  Postmas¬ 
ters  is  one  of  great  trust  and  importance,  and  requires  vigilance,  care 
and  judgment 

This  he  had  virtually  yielded  to  C.  K.  Gardiner,  before  my  removal 
from  the  office.  He  is  my  successor,  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  now  arranged. 
While  in  that  business  the  papers  relating  to  one  Office  were  arranged  in 
one  bundle,  and  instead  of  giving  a  brief  of  the  charges  against  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  answers  of  the  applicants  and  their  supporters,  he  mere¬ 
ly  endorsed  a  suggestion  on  the  papers  that  such  an  one  should  be  remo¬ 
ved  and  such  an  one  be  appointed,  and  the  Postmaster  General  endorsed 
“  approved,”  or  “  let  it  be  done,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  And  C.  K. 
Gardiner  thus  made  the  removals  and  appointments. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  state  that  Mr.  Barry  never  examined  the 
papers,  he  doubtless  did  in  some  instances  read  them,  or  a  part  of  them, 
and  the  more  important  appointments  were  made  upon  advisement. 

2d-  I  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  this — The  Postmaster  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  an  office  of  some  importance,  rendered  more  so  by  the 
interest  made  for  his  removal  and  retention  in  office,  who  had  opposed 
the  late  administration  strenuously  and  advocated  the  present,  had,  it 
seems,  voted  for  his  friend  Judge  Thompson  as  Governor  ;  he  wrote  to 
me  repeatedly  about  the  efforts  made  to  remove  him.  He  also  wrote  to 
Mr.  Barry.  I  took  a  letter  to  me  into  Mr.  Barry’s  room  and  tol  dhim  its 
contents.  “  Sir,”  says  he,  “  we  have  fully  considered  that  case,  he  will 
not  be  removed — you  may  write  him  so.”  I  thought  it  better,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  such  business  was  done,  to  apply  to 
Gardiner.  I  did  so,  and  found  that  a  new  appointment  had  been  made  - 
the  day  before. 

3d.  For  some  time  he  attempted  to  open  the  letters  addressed  to  him, 
a  paramount  duty,  one  would  think,  and  to  distribute  them  among  his  su~  ’ 
bordinates.  He  found  himself  incompetent  even  to  this.  While  he  did 
attempt  it,  he  did  not  peruse  them  farther  than  to  ascertain  it  was  an  ac¬ 
count,  a  contract,  &c.  so  that  he  might  send  it  to  somebody  who  had 
charge  or  connexion  with  the  branch  to  which  it  belonged. 

Instance. — On  one  occasion  he  received  a  long  letter  from  aman  nam¬ 
ed  Howard,  abusing,  and  I  believe  preferring  charges  against  me.  With-  ‘ ' 


out  reading  it  ha  sent  it  to  Mr.  Coyle,  who  brought  it  to  me.  I  advised 
him  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Barry  and  tell  him  what  it  was.  He  did  so  ;  Mr. 
Barry  said  at  first  he  had  never  seen  it — then  that  he  supposed  it  related 
merely  to  a  clerkship,  and  did  not  read  it.  Mr.  Coyle  asked  if  he  should 
not  show  it  to  me;  he  said  no — he  had  great  confidence  in  me — it  was  of 
no  consequence. 

Specification  4th.  His  substitute  for  Mr.  McLean's  plan  of  account¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  postage. 

Forms  which  relate  to  a  business  in  which  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  are  engaged  are  very  material,  and  should  never  be  changed 
without  great  consideration  and  very  clear  advantage.  They  should  bo 
brief,  plain,  and  attended  with  as  little  expense  or  labor  as  practicable. 

Under  the  old  form  everv  Postmaster  was  furnished  with  a  blank  ac- 
count,  in  which  was  a  column  for  letter  postage,  one  for  newspaper  post¬ 
age,  and  another  for  free  newspapers ;  a  column  for  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  for  the  office  or  mail  from  whence  received.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  the  Postmaster  counted  the  chargeable  newspapers  at  14  cents,  at 
1  cent,  and  number  of  free,  and  marked  the  number  and  amount  on  a 
post  bill  coming  with  the  mail.  Also  the  same  with  respect  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  pamphlets;  from  these,  when  his  account  was  made  out,  the 
aggregate  were  carried  out  into  the  columns  mentioned  in  the  blank  ac¬ 
count.  This  plan  was  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible.  Judge  McLean 
adopted  a  new  plan,  and  Mr  Barry  substituted  the  following,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  understand  it : 

The  Postmasters  are,  as  soon  as  a  mail  arrives,  to  separate  the  news¬ 
papers  into  as  many  parcels  as  there  are  papers  of  different  names. 
The  name  of  the  printing  office,  and  the  number  from  each,  with  the 
rate  of  postage,  is  to  be  set  down  in  an  account  kept  especially  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  probably,  in  the  United  States,  nearly  four  hunched 
newspaper  establishments.  During  the  Session  of  Congress,  here  and 
at  some  of  the  large  offices,  papers  are  received  from  almost  every  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  country.  Supposing  papers  to  arrive  only  from  one 
half  of  these,  on  any  one  day,  it  would  require  the  writing  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  lines,  or  four  pages  of  large  paper,  before  the  newspapers  would  be 
in  order  for  delivery.  This  would  occasion  so  much  delay  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  not  submit  to  it — it  is  therefore  impracticable.  I  send  herewith 
the  form  and  instructions,  that  you  may  see  that  it  is  as  unintelligible  as 
it  is  impracticable,  marked  No.  1. 

It  may  be  wrong  to  call  this  Mr.  Barry’s  plan ;  it  wa9  at  least  adopted 
by  him,  and  shows  his  inattention  to,  if  not  ignorance  of,  the  details  of  his 
office. 

Specification  oth.  Kis  circular  to  Postmasters. 

The  first  object  assigned  for  its  publication,  is  the  embarrassed  state- 
of  the  funds  of  the  Department,  and  it  concludes  with  the  same.  An(f 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  that  great  object,  the  replenishment  of  the  funds,  is 
to  be  attained  in  part  by  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege, 
and  by  carefully  charging  double,  triple,  and  other  letters,  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  law,  and  by  the  non-reduction  in  cases  of  excess  ip  those  re¬ 
spects,  unless  the  letters  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  Postmaster  or 
his  Clerk 

Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  that  those  abuses 
never  went  to  any  important  extent.  The  President  and  higher  officers 
of  the  Government,  whatever  exuberance  there  may  be  in  the  expres¬ 
sions,  will  not  believe  it  intended  for  them.  The  Postmasters  are  as  a 


body  men  of  honor,  integrity  and  standing  in  society,  whose  oath  of 
office  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  such  an  abuse. 

The  second  is  a  strained  and  improper  construction  of  the  law  regu°> 
lating  postages.  The  origin  of  that  law  was  this :  A  Postmaster  had 
•been  threatened  with  a  suit,  if  he  did  not  abate  the  postage  on  a  letter 
delivered  from  his  office,  averred  to  be  over-charged,  which  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  doubted.  He  applied  to  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Granger,  who 
directed  the  abatement  ;  but  when  the  law  was  revised  in  1810  had  the 
clause  (misconstrued  by  Mr.  Barry)  inserted,  in  order  to  protect  Postmas¬ 
ters  from  suits.  Such  was  the  construction  given  to  the  law  at  that 
time,  and  the  practice  since.  Mr.  Barry  has,  in  his  circular,  made  the 
postage  marked  on  the  letter  and  the  post-bill  exclusive  evidence,  where¬ 
as  the  law  only  makes  it  conclusive  in  case  of  prosecution,  the  opening  in 
the  presence  of  the  Post  officer  excepted.  The  Postmasters  always  exer¬ 
cised  a  discretion,  and  denied  or  granted  the  abatement  as  they  believed 
or  doubted  the  man  claiming  it,  or  other  evidence  he  might  produce. 

But  the  true  object  of  the  circular  was  to  convey  an  idea  to  the  public 
that  the  office  was  distressed  and  embarrassed  in  its  funds  by  his  prede- 
cesssr.  This  was  not  true,  as  the  books  will  shew,  and  Mr.  Barry  might 
have  ascertained  if  he  had  not  been  ignorant,  or  inattentive  to  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Charge  5th.  His  incapacity. 

A  man  in  the  high  and  important  station  of  Mr.  Barry,  has  frequently 
cause  to  analyze  and  investigate.  I  have  lent  my  attention  in  vain,  on 
various  occasions,  to  discover  these  capacities,  and  1  capnot  doubt  that 
the  want  of  them  has  frequently  been  obvious  to  you.  No  greater  evi¬ 
dence  need  be  given  of  these  deficiencies,  than  the  specifications  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  3d  charge. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  man  occupying  any  thing  more  than  an  ordinary 
situation  in  society,  so  ignorant  of  the  Geography  of  the  country.  A 
Postmaster  General  uninformed  on  its  topography,  a  knowledge  essentia! 
to  the  office,  of  the  courses  and  characters  of  its  waters,  of  the  ranges  of 
its  mountains,  but  even  of  the  particular  relations  of  its  principal  and 
prominent  places  to  each  other,  would  seem  to  be  equivalent  only  to 
something  monstrous  in  natural  economy.  Yet  this  might  be  remedied 
if  he  could  apply  himself,  with  the  zeal,  fidelity,  and  perseverance  of  hie 
predecessors,  to  the  broad  field  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  weary  him¬ 
self  by  a  narrow  and  contracted  view  of  some  particular  portion  of  it. 

Of  some  of  its  important  statistics,  the  population,  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  people  in  various  parts,  essential  to  estimate  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  or  importance  of  a  mail,  and  the  frequency  or  expedition  with  which 
it  should  be  carried,  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  and  has  no  quality  of  the 
mind  suited  to  the  acquisition  of  such  information.  His  memory  is  de¬ 
fective,  or  of  a  character  which  I  will  not  offend  you  by  speaking  of :  he 
frequently  forgets  important  transactions  executed  under  his  immediate 
direction  soon  after  he  has  given  the  order.  He  cannot  even  recollect 
upon  what  ground  the  suit  against  himself  on  Mr.  Fowler’s  bond  was  de¬ 
cided.  Witness  also  the  refusal  of  payment  to  Duff  Green,  the  order  to 
Mr.  Coyle,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  case.  No  property  of  the  mind  is  more 
essential  in  such  an  office  as  his  than  this  one  of  memory. 

2.  He  permitted  an  inferior  clerk  in  the  department  to  devise  and 
write  the  circular  alluded  to,  aqd  then  copied  and  showed  it  in  his  own 
jhand,  as  his  own  production. 


S.  The  reasons  assigned  tor  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
master  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  want  of  reflection 
and  judgment  which  have  characterized  his  official  life. 

For  the  act  he  is  responsible  to  you  alone,  and  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  the  real  causes  which  led  to  it — I  leave  it  without  comment  to  your 
decision.  But  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  it  are  material,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  require  some  detail,  I  must  beg,  sir,  your  indulgence  while 
f  relate  them. 

After  Mr.  Hawkins’  removal,  Mr.  O.  B.  Brown,  one  of  the  clerks  ofthe 
department,  but  on  a  different  branch  of  business,  directed  a  clerk  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  out  statements  of  postmasters’  accounts  for  suit,  to 
make  out  that  of  Mr.  Hawkins.  In  execution  of  this  order,  he  met  with  the 
usual  mark  of  a  draft  for  a  considerable  amount  credited  in  pencil  to  Mr. 
Hawkins:  and  as  he  doubted,  not  finding  in  whose  favour  the  draft  was 
made,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Brown  for  instructions.  Brown  directed  him  to  omit 
it,  and  to  make  out  the  account  as  posted  in  ink.  Johnson  did  so. 
Brown  directed  him  to  bring  it  to  me  for  my  signature,  and  upon  John¬ 
son’s  answer  to  my  inquiry  it  was  all  correct,  I  signed  it.  Johnson  gave  it. 
to  Brown,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  treasury,  who,  as 
he  says,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  for  suit.  There  is  in  the 
office  a  lawyer,  who  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  solicitor  for  the 
office,  for  all  the  debts  of  persons  whose  employments  have  ceased.  All 
this  Mr.  Barry  was  privy  to.  Afterwards  I  discovered  the  account  was 
erroneous,  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Barry  on  the  subject.  The  whole  of 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  devise  of  Mr.  Barry  and  Co.  to  justify  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  by  making  him  appear  a  great  debtor,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  public  to  sue  him  immediately — 
thus  wielding  the  public  force  for  the  gratification  of  his  revenge.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  persuaded  him  to  let  it  rest  until  time  should  be  given  to 
adjust  the  accounts,  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  as  in  other  caSes,  and  to 
make  a  call  for  payment.  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  agree  that  a  draft 
should  he  made  for  the  amount.  But  he  insisted  he  should  pay  by  a  do- 
posite  in  a  bank  thirty  miles  distant,  and  otherwise  inconvenient,  upon  a 
short  notice :  and  yet  he  not  only  retained  Mr.  Brown  in  high  favour,  but 
rewarded  him  with  the  appointment  of  Chief  Clerk.  If  he  had  reflected, 
and  had  not  wanted  judgment,  he  must  have  been  sensible  that  this  was 
a  device,  the  effect  of  which,  when  exposed,  would  be  injurious  to  himself 
and  to  the  government.  He  compromitted  his  own  dignity  and  his  offi¬ 
cial  station  by  permitting  the  Fourth  Auditor  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
his  department.  He  inflamed  the  minds  of  Hawkins’  friends,  he  weak¬ 
ened  the  public  confidence  in  the  department  over  which  he  himself 
presided,  he  alienated  others  from  the  government,  by  exhibiting  false 
causes  for  removing  an  officer  under  his  control.  Taking  ail  these  things 
in  connexion  with  his  advance  to  Duff  Green,  his  allowances  to  mail  con¬ 
tractors,  his  employment  of  agents  and  clerks,  and  his  Mobile  contract, 
and  I  think  the  charge  is  fully  sustained. 

Charge  6tii.  His  want  of  Integrity  and  Veracity. 

Specification  ls£.  On  the  10th  of  June  last,  Mr.  Barry  came  into  my 
room  for  a  check  for  his  salary,  and  without  any  previous  remark  leading 
to  the  subject  said,  “  I  am  surprised  to  find  by  the  receipt  of  letters 
almost  every  day,  from  almost  every  quarter,  wishing  your  continuance  in 
office,  that  an  apprehension  has  gone  abroad  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  remove  you.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  long  been  advised  of  your  faith- 
tn!  services,  and  such  a  thing  as  your  removal  has  never  ouce'entered 


head.  You  may  be  assured  that  your  continuance  in  this  office  will  be  as 
permanent  as  my  own.  That  is,  I  have  no  suspicion  that  any  adequate 
cause  will  arise — -for  that  there  may  be  exception.  You  therefore  may  be 
perfectly  easy  on  that  account.”  These  assurances  were  repeated  through 
others,  as  I  was  advised,  by  his  direction.  And  from  his  deportment  and 
language  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  until  I  received  the  following 
note : 

Post  Office  Department,  14  September ,  1829. 


c< 


“  Sir  :  I  have  appointed  Col.  C.  K.  Gardiner  my  Assistant  and  no  not 
require  your  services  any  longer  in  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  BARRY. 

u  Mr.  A.  Bradley.  Present.” 


On  the  loth  September,  he  requested  my  son  “  to  assure  me  that  he 
had  the  highest  respect  for  me,  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  me.” 

Specification  2.  Mr.  Coyle  had  been  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  author  of  Mr.  Barry’s 
circular.  After  his  removal  he  published  several  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barry.  The  latter  informed  my  brother  that  two  of  the  Clerks  in  the 
Office  had  undertaken  to  answer  Mr  Coyle.  The  second  of  these  an¬ 
swers  contained  a  side  attack  upon  me.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Barry  came  to 
the  Office  the  morning  after  its  publication,  I  told  him  it  was  an  entire 
misrepresentation  of  facts  as  it  respected  both  of  us.  The  case  was 
this — Mr.  Scott,  a  Clerk  in  the  Office,  had  been  very  ill  last  year.  He 
came  to  the  Office  late  in  the  fall  excessively  pale  and  emaciated  ;  and  sta¬ 
ted  that  his  illness  had  impoverished — he  had  spent  all  that  he  had — an¬ 
ticipated  all  he  could — -winter  was  fast  approaching — he  was  destitute  of 
food,  proper  clothing  and  fuel;  that  while  the  salaries  of  other  Clerks 
of  his  standing  had  been  raised  to  1000  dolllars,  his  had  not  been  raised. 
Judge  McLean  concluded  to  make  him  an  allowance  of  100  dollars,  which 
I  paid  him. 

A  list  of  Clerks  and  their  accounts  was  made  out  for  Mr.  Barry, 
and  that  sum  nearly  appeared  against  Mr.  Scott.  He  died  leaving  his 
widow  in  great  distress  ;  her  friends  applied  to  Mr.  Barry  to  pay  up  his 
salary  to  the  end  of  the  month,  which  he  directed  should  be  done.  Mr. 
Coyle  applied  to  me  in  behalf  of  the  widow  for  the  pay.  I  showed  him 
the  balance,  and  told  him  it  could  not  be  paid  until  it  was  squared — advis¬ 
ed  him  to  apply  to  Mr.  Barry  for  an  order  for  the  proper  credit,  and  to 
state  the  subject  distinctly.  He  returned,  said  Mr.  Barry  had,  directed, 
him  to  maize  the  credit.  I  asked  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  it.  He 
said  he  appeared  to  do  so.  I  told  him  I  would  go  myself,  two  witnesses 
were  better  than  one.  Mr,  Barry  denied  having  given  the  order.  I 
then  stated  the  case  fully,  as  far  as  I  recollected  it  at  the  moment.  He 
fold  me  I  might  tell  Mr.  Coyle  to  enter  the  credit.  Instead  of  this,  I 
called  him  in  ,and  Mr.  Barry  gave  the  direction  to  him  again.  Mr. 
Coyle  made  the  entry  agreeably  to  this  order. 

The  answer  charged  the  payment  as  being  made  in  advance,  (intend¬ 
ed  for  me,)  and  a  credit  by  Mr.  Coyle  as  an  act  out  of  his  line  of  duty 
and  for  base  motives,  without  any  authority  from  the  Postmaster  Gener-> 
al.  After  recalling  these  facts  to  his  memory,  Mr,  Barry  said  if  I  would 
write  a  note  to  him  in  explanation  he  would  have  it  published.  I  pr*v 


pared  a  note  expressed  in  the  mildest  form,  with  which  he  appeared 
pleased.  A  few  hours  after  he  informed  me  Mr.  Green  declined  put> 
fishing  any  more  on  the  subject. 

Specification  3.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  my  removal. 

On  the  14th  September  last,  soon  after  I  went  to  my  office  in  tho 
morning,  a  servant  placed  upon  my  table  the  note  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  already  presented  to  you,  dismissing  mein  a \ery  uncourteos  man¬ 
ner  from  mv  office.  In  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  read  the  note,  the  ser- 
vant  came  and  informed  me  it  was  left  by  mistake,  and  Mr.  Barry  w  ished 
its  return.  Not  long  after  he  returned  again  with  the  note,  and  said 
“  Mr.  Barry  says  it  is  of  no  consequence  as  you  have  read  it — he  did  not 
intend  to  send  it  until  evening.”  I  immediately  put  up  such  of  my  pri¬ 
vate  papers  as  were  convenient,  and  retired.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
some  of  my  friends  called  at  my  house  and  strenuously  advised  me  to  ten¬ 
der  the  keys  of  the  Post  Office  Treasury  to  Mr.  Barry,  they  being  appre¬ 
hensive,  unless  it  was  done,  I  might  be  attacked  in  the  Telegraph;  that 
my  old  friends  were  too  much  shocked  to  do  much  work,  and  this 
might  be  attributed  to  my  having  the  keys.  &c.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  was  induced  to  have  the  keys  offered  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  moneys 
being  untold,  not  imagining  he  would  accept  them.  He  did  take  them, 
and  the  same  evening  delivered  them  to  my  successor. 

I  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  it  seemed  so  reckless  of  my  own  char¬ 
acter  to  run  the  risk  of  his  accepting  them  in  such  a  circumstance,  that 
the  reflections,  you  may  be  assured,  were  unfavorable  to  sleep.  As  soon 
as  the  morning  dawned,  I  sent  a  duplicate  key,  (which  had  been  over¬ 
looked,)  to  my  sons  in  town,  requesting  them  to  go  as  soon  as  the  Office 
was  opened,  count  the  money  and  deliver  it  over  to  Mr.  Barry.  My  eld¬ 
est  did  go  to  the  Office  for  that  purpose;  after  waiting  there  until  half 
past  eleven  o’clock,  he  went  to  Mr.  Barry  and  told  him  it  was  my  request 
that  he  should  count  and  deliver  ever  the  money,  and  delivered*  him  the 
duplicate  key.  Mr.  Barry  replied  it  is  all  perfectly  right. 

Thus,  Mr.  Barry,  instead  of  refusing  the  keys,  as  he  should  have  done, 
took  them  ;  instead  of  retaining  them  in  his  own  possession  until  he  saw 
me  or  some  one  in  my  behalf,  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  person  of 
whom  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  say  one  word,  and  to  my  authority  to 
my  son  to  count  and  deliver  over  the  money  to  him,  gave  an  evasion. 

On  the  19th,  a  clerk  called  upon  me,  and  proposed  to  count  the  mo¬ 
ney,  on  the  22d,  that  is  after  it  had  been  in  their  possession  eight  days. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  I  received  a  note  from  two  of  the  clerks, 
stating  that  they  were  directed  to  give  me  notice  that  they  were  author¬ 
ized  to  count  the  money  on  the  28th,  that  is  after  it  had  been  out  ol  my 
possession  fourteen  days  nearly;  of  these  I  took  no  notice.  I  conceived 
it  to  be  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to  send  notification  after  the  answer  Mr. 
Barry  had  given,  through  may  son.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr. 
Barry  ^horized  the  publication  of  a  vile  paragraph  in  the  Telegraph 
of  the  zSth  September,  giving  a  false  coloring  to  the  transaction,  and 
not  alluding  to  the  interview  between  my  son  and  himself  on  the  15th 
September,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  I  desired  the  money  might  be 
counted  that  morning. 

I  stand  prepared  to  make  good  every  charge  and  specification  I  have 
presented  to  you :  That  he  is  indebted  to  a  large  amount  to  the  very  Office 
over  which  he  presides ;  that  he  has  wasted  the  public  funds  ;  that  he 
has  paid  me^ev  in  advance  contrary  to  law;  that  he  is  ignorant  cf  and 


inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  that  he  wants  capacity  ior  the  ok 
ce  which  he  holds;  and  I  impeach  his  integrity  and  veracity, 

I  have  but  one  particular  more  to  notice.  The  letter  by  me  to  him, 
and  published  in  the  Telegraph,  was  intended  to  be  private,  and  put  him 
on  his  guard. 

It  contains  no  threat,  but  plainly  tells  him  what  I  intended  to  do,  and 
believed  I  could  do.  It  does  not  contain  a  syllable  disrespectful  towards 
yourself ;  but  expresses  a  firm  reliance  on  the  propriety  with  which  you. 
will  inquire  and  decide  against  him.  It  puts  him  on  his  guard  against 
any  reliance  on  your  too  favorable  opinion  of  him,  for  I  thought  it  a  par¬ 
amount  duty  in  you  to  disregard  such  opinions;  and  in  the  present  exci¬ 
ted  state  of  the  country,  so  firmly  am  I  convinced  of  being  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  charges  I  have  made,  I  believe  it  would  lead  to  unpleasant  mea¬ 
sures  as  it  respected  yourself.  Such  a  communication  I  should  not  have 
made  to  you,  I  have  not  made  to  the  public ;  if  there  was  any  thing  of¬ 
fensive  in  the  letter  it  only  became  so  by  its  publication,  for  which  Mr. 
Barry  alone  is  responsible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  ob’t  Servant, 

ABRAHAM  BRADLEY. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  informed  of  allowances  made 
to  two  contractors  for  merely  expediting  the  mail,  to  the  amount  of  nine 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  the  alterations  would  not  be  estimated  of  the 
value  of  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  sum,  and  of  little  importance 
to  the  public. 


